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PREFACE 


HIS volume may I hope please those who care 
for poetry, whether they know Greek or not, and 
at the same time help to give a truer notion of what 
Greek poetry was like. The specimens translated 
range from the 7th century B.C. (its earliest surviving 
lyric) to its latest utterance in the 6th century A.D., 
and with only one or two exceptions have been chosen 
solely for their merit, in some kind, as poetry. For 
the most part they are nearly in the order of their 
date; except that the three Latin pieces (pp. 229—239) 
are placed next to the Alexandrians, because it is to 
them that they belong in true relationship. 
Interspersed among these are translations into 
Greek verse of various forms and dialects. It is 
enough that there are many people who find pleasure 
in such things. As connoisseurs, they taste and 
estimate the Greekness of them, exercising faculties 
which are partly artistic, partly critical, and enjoying 
their trained consciousness. And none enjoy such 
things more keenly than young students,—to whom 
old experience may have something new to show. 
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But they may venture, I believe, to claim a 
further literary value :—they can illustrate, as nothing 
else can do so vividly, affinities in thought and manner 
between writers in two different languages. Many 
of Heine’s lyrics, for example, seem to me precisely 
like Greek ‘Epigrams’: their tendency, no doubt, 
is rather to be like those written in the Roman period, 
but some, too, are strikingly Callimachean. Heine 
was in fact steeped in the Greek Anthology and in 
Catullus ; and I fancy that some of these translations, 
written for a Cambridge collection in 1904, have served 
to make this literary kinship recognised, for before 
that I had not seen any of his lyrics turned into Greek 
epigrams, while several have appeared from more than 
one hand since.—Another poet who owed much to 
Greek is Wordsworth, and a glance at pp. 217 and 
219 will show how like Callimachus in manner are 
two lyrics which might fairly be considered most 
‘Wordsworthian.’ I should like it to be felt that 
Signor Ferrari’s dal/atina on p. 12, of which Carducci 
said that Petrarch, were he living, would not be 
ashamed of it, is just such a little piece as Sappho 
might have written; and that Victor Hugo’s Guztare, 
that fine and moving poem in Les Rayons et les 
Ombres, is one to which Theocritus would have been 
glad to put his name.—On other pieces I have said 
something in the Notes. 

And thus, if made discreetly, they should be 
able to reflect some counter-light on Greek itself. 
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Only, we must use discrimination, and take care 
that what we choose for rendering into Greek shall 
really bear the stamp of Greek in style and sentiment. 
Not seldom one may see Greek made to say what 
certainly it never would have said, and to compose 
in metres which no Greek would ever have adopted 
for the purpose; for the Greeks were peculiarly 
sensitive to propriety of metre. However great their 
skill of execution, such performances are valueless, 
because they are artistically wrong ; indeed they may 
be worse than valueless, because misleading. 

Now I will take occasion to make some remarks 
upon translating from the Greek in general. Not 
a few of these originals have been described as 
‘untranslatable. It is a term that piques one :—but 
I think it is applied too readily ; and once applied, 
a term like that is apt to be repeated lightly and 
become a superstition. There is a sense, of course, in 
which everything is untranslatable. A man may write 
what is as good, or even better than the original, but 
from the nature of the case it cannot ever be precisely 
the same thing; and there are even moments when 
one feels it something of a desecration to translate at 
all. But that is surely overscrupulous, a weakness 
which, if all had yielded to it, would certainly have 
left the world—imagine how much poorer! 

Hard to translate may be conceded, to the last 
degree of difficulty ; but wz¢ranslatable ought not to 
be said unless the conditions in some special case 
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preclude translation. I believe there are such cases ; 
but I believe also that the conditions can be more or 
less defined, and that the definition will be found both 
true and useful. 

Translation with success is always possible when 
in the translator’s language there exists a native form 
and manner corresponding: when there exists no such 
model, then, but only then, translation may perhaps 
be sometimes called impossible. Why is it that we 
have no really satisfactory translation of Homer? 
Simply because there is no native Homer in our 
tongue, no corresponding model which embraces all 
the necessary qualities. 

Homer wrote, as we know, in a_ perfectly 
developed form of Verse, and any rendering which 
omits that element of beauty and emotion can but 
give us at the best a somewhat shadowy Homer, 
Still, in spite of this, the version which in our day has 
been most generally accepted is undoubtedly the prose 
of Messrs Butcher and Lang and Leaf and Myers; 
and that is not because it is more accurate in detail, 
though it is that also, but because the nearest congeners 
of Homer in our language are the Bible and the 
Morte d’Arthur and, what have now become familiar 
to us, the prose Sagas of the Norse. An English 
reader recognises a prose Homer, and is ready to 
adopt him in the family. 

The other most conspicuous absence, when we 
think of our translated verse, is Pindar; and the 
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reason is the same—in English there is nothing native 
corresponding to that form of composition. But when 
there does exist a native model fully corresponding, a 
translation in that manner has a place prepared for it ; 
success or failure will depend upon the execution. 
There is surely no more close affinity, historical and 
spiritual and artistic, than between the great dramatic 
speech of Aeschylus and Sophocles and the heroic 
language and blank verse of our Elizabethan Drama- 
tists and Milton: there we have the instrument, and 
only want the player’s touch. 

But sometimes the original may have to wait until 
there is a vessel to transfer it into. Thus it would 
not have been possible, perhaps, to translate Plato 
adequately until recent times, until, thanks largely to 
Ruskin—whose own style, as I suspect, owed more 
to Plato than he was himself conscious of—our prose 
had mastered all that flexible variety of tones and 
powers, as ease, lucidity, precision, humour, grace, 
urbanity and eloquence, together with what may be 
called, perhaps, modernity of tone, which Jowett in 
our time has used upon the whole so admirably. The 
translations here from Ibycus (p. 27) and from the 
second chorus of the Aztzgone (p. 113) may or may 
not be done in the right manner, but they could not 
have been written as they are until the metres used 
had been developed and perfected by Mr Swinburne, 
and made at once as native and familiar in every ear 
as though they had been from the beginning. There 
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are marvellous wonders many; but when I consider 
this achievement in our language at so late a stage 
of it, there is no greater marvel that I know than this. 

A novel form may sometimes be acclimatized 
by a translation—FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, for 
example—but it must be based on what is genuine 
and native, or it will inevitably come as something 
of a foreigner. And we must remember that the 
Greek original was not a foreigner. The forms and 
metres were of native growth, and the utmost 
elaborations of Greek lyric were evolved out of the 
simple rhythms which it naturally sang in. Thus 
the mind was not preoccupied, engrossed, distracted 
with the curious oddity of strange exotic forms, but 
so far disengaged that it was open to emotional 
impressions. It would be an easy thing to imitate 
the forms of metre that Greek used; it only needs 
mechanical dexterity. But art is one thing, and 
mechanical dexterity another: art considers the effect, 
and though there may be superficial accuracy in the 
imitation, the effect will often be entirely different. 
To give one instance only, a great number of the 
Choral songs in Tragedy are based upon this formula: 


That killed the Cat, 
Worried the Rat, 
Lay in the House that Jack built. 


Tragic songs like that in English would be ludicrous ; 
but not in Greek—for one thing, because the length 
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and accent of the words is different. This is what 
makes English hexameters so different from Greek, 
—and so distressing. 

We are to write, then, in native English metre ; 
now the question is, What metre shall it be? And 
that is a most important matter, for the choice of 
metre by itself may be enough to make or mar a 
thing decisively. A metre sets at once the tone and 
mood of a whole piece. (The same metre may of 
course be used with various movements; and a style 
of diction will differentiate it further; when I say 
‘a metre, I include such modifications.) It will strike 
a key, and tune the reader’s mind toit. This is owing 
partly to the metre’s own inherent nature, and partly 
to the purposes for which it has been used. The 
subjects, and the spirit of them, will be stored up 
somewhere in the readers memory, and however 
little he may be conscious of it, the metre and its 
themes will be associated in his mind _ together. 
I can well believe it may be otherwise in languages 
which have no great body of indigenous literature in 
the background, but in such a language as our own, 
with long-inherited traditions, a metre will come 
charged with memories of what has been conveyed 
in it,—the scent still hanging round the vase. 

I could not doubt, for instance, that the Harvest 
Home of Theocritus should be done into rhymed 
couplets. These, if used in the right way, are the 
appropriate metre for romantic narrative and dialogue 
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the metre used in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, in 
Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, Fletchers Faithful 
Shepherdess, in Milton’s Comus and Vacation Exercise 
and Arcades,—among which are some of the most 
lovely verses in the language,—afterwards, for like 
purposes, adopted by Leigh Hunt and Keats and 
Shelley, and since then by William Morris. Any 
reader not illiterate will have at least some parts 
of this tradition in his memory, and the metre will 
transport him to those regions; it will seem to set 
the whole scene in the distance and invest it with 
a golden haze and glow. 

Leigh Hunt, though so ardent a champion of the 
couplet, chose to do this poem in blank verse, and so 
did Calverley ; but blank verse, even of consummate 
excellence, would not, I think, be capable of uniting 
just the virtues that are wanted here; whereas 
rhymed couplets can assume a rich luxuriousness, 
and at the same time move, as blank verse cannot, 
with a light and continuous rapidity. 

Rhymed couplets, however, would not suit that 
other poem of Theocritus, Te Magic Wheel. They 
are well fitted to convey a mood of wistful retrospect 
and longing, plaintive regret, or dreamy pensiveness ; 
but for this fine semi-lyric monologue their wing, it 
seemed to me, has hardly sweep and vehemence 
enough. The metre chosen for it has become, through 
Tennyson, the established vehicle for poems of this 
class. It admits a great variety of movement, and 
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its tone can be direct and passionate, lyrical or 
narrative, and if need be, colloquial. 

Horace’s Dialogue has to my mind all the 
flavour of the 18th century—that Gallicising age 
whose modes were set by French and Latin, and in 
which Augustan literature was at many points so 
faithfully reflected: and I thought the spirit and 
movement of these verses would be well conveyed 
in the graceful metre used with so much charm by 
Matthew Prior. Two of his pieces are the perfection 
of vers de société—the Ode: 

Fair Chloe blush’d: Euphelia frown’d: 
I sung, and gazed: I play’d and trembled: 


And Venus to the Loves around 
Remark’d, how ill we all dissembled :— 


and the delightful tribute Zo a Child of Quality aged 
Five: 
For, as our different ages move, 
’Tis so ordain’d—would Fate but mend it!— 
That I shall be past making love 
When she begins to comprehend it. 
The parallel is close, for Horace is adopting a 
Greek metre, while Prior's, with its double rhymes, 
is French—The remaining pieces may be left to 
plead their own cause for themselves, with the 
assistance of their neighbours in the other language. 
The first thing, then, is to select the metre wisely, 
or it may attune the reader’s mind to the wrong key; 
to hit on the right form is half the battle. Then we 
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must remember that Greek poets, besides writing 
native metre, also wrote it well; and therefore we 
shall not be fair to them unless we can succeed in 
writing what is really verse. The critics are too 
lenient in this respect; but now, with Aristophanes 
from Mr Rogers and Euripides from Mr Murray, 
the quality expected should be higher.—I admit that 
I owe something to this leniency, for some early 
crude attempts of mine at Meleager were received 
more favourably than they deserved ; their shallow- 
ness of rhythm and general immaturity was such 
that long ago, if possible, I would have had them 
blotted out entirely—Estimate as English verse on 
its own merits that which passes commonly for good 
translation, and too often you will find that the blank 
verse is in the very style of Ancient Pistol— 


That is the word. I thee defy again. 
O hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse to get? 


—and that the lyric fails to sing, or is not even 
capable of being read aloud. Greek verse was written 
for the voice and for the ear, and what we represent 
it by should be at least organic verse and, in the lyric, 
suitable for singing. By organic I mean hve throughout, 
not halt and palsied or disjointed, but a thing with 
nerves and pulse, which ‘feels its life in every limb,’ 
that moves with elasticity, and gains from being read 
aloud. 

Campbell had a fine sense for a song—too rare in 
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English—and I could not refrain from printing here 
his rendering of Hybrias the Cretan, because it is 
among the very few translations from the Greek 
which wholly satisfy my own ideal; it is faithful 
both to letter and to spirit, and it is a real organic 
song, 

The more elaborate forms of lyric stanza were 
composed on the same plan as modern music—out 
of figures or phrases; only that instead of being 
rhythmic and melodic both, the figures in the verse, 
of course, were only rhythmic. But these rhythmic 
elements alone, without the music, carried in them- 
selves traditionary and conventional significances ; 
and they were used as mofzves are in operatic music 
now, developing and lapsing into one another. If 
you analyse these compositions, they reveal effects 
of most surprising subtlety and beauty. But alas, 
in later times the secret of this fascinating art was 
wholly lost. Seneca supposed these woven phrases 
to be merely a chance jumble, strung together at 
haphazard ; and—what is truly a distress to think 
of—Milton, with his love for music, took no other 
view than Seneca. Had Milton only known the true 
construction of Greek Choral Song, we may be sure 
that instead of the mistaken imitations in the Samson 
Agonistes he would at least have given us inventions 
no less beautiful than the stanza of the ymn on the 
Nativity. 

That still remains our way of writing music, but 
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it is not our way of writing lyric verse, and if we 
were to imitate it at all closely, the result before an 
English audience would be blank and meaningless. 
However, we possess in compensation a device which 
Greek did not, and which is far from being inefficient 
for the purpose. The device of Rhyme can give us 
not a little of the same effect. If rightly used, it 
serves to mark the periods of a stanza—what in music 
we should call the phrasemg—and delineate the shape ; 
and thus provides us with a very fair equivalent. 

Valuable, however, as rhyme is, it makes translation 
very much more difficult. Indeed with Choral lyrics, 
such as these of Aeschylus and Sophocles, when what 
you are to say is limited by the original, and how 
you may express it limited by rhyme; when what is 
said has so much meaning and significance, and there 
is a pair of strophes to be matched with periods 
corresponding and both shaped with rhyme into 
organic stanzas capable of being sung—I do not 
know another task which makes so heavy a demand 
on all resources. 

There is a considerable element of chance in 
rhymes, mere luck—unless indeed (and I incline to 
this opinion) they are living sprites, with some strange 
freakishness about them. One may feel exactly how 
a sentence ought to run, and rhyme will either grant 
it or deny it merely on some unaccountable caprice. 
The epigram of Callimachus on p. 219 was permitted, 
for some reason, to go straight into the narrowest 
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limits, proper names and all; whereas a couplet on 
p. 203 should properly have run: 


And I will have two shepherds pipe to me, 
Acharnian one, and one from ——; 


and rhyme, which might so harmlessly have granted 
it, refused. It is not always a translator’s fault if his 
translation will not quite come off successfully ; he 
may be baffled merely by the accident that rhyme 
is lacking. Here, indeed, is another reason why the 
thing may be ‘impossible’; but this is only true of 
single sentences or pieces not much longer. 

As for the other element of poetic form, the style 
of Diction, there is less that need be said. One thing— 
it is a pity—we must be content to sacrifice; we 
cannot write in local Dialect. The associations it 
will bring with it are too specific. We might be 
tempted to represent the broad Sicilian Doric of 
Theocritus by Lincolnshire or Somerset or Scottish, 
but if we do, we shall find that we have turned 
Menalcas into Hob or Sandy. A slight cast of 
unspecific raciness will serve the purpose better. 

To feel all the subtle delicacies and fine shades, 
and to distinguish what was individual and striking 
from what was general and unremarked, requires, 
of course, an intimate experience; and to express 
them perfectly in every style a man would need to 
have a perfect mastery and command of both the 
languages, with all the chords. But the main thing 
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is to seize on the essential, and to feel what tells, 
to judge what must be said and what can be omitted. 
For example, on p. 216 the point is in the ‘untrodden 
ways, and would be given sufficiently without the 
‘springs of Dove’; on p. 224 ‘ Wie’n Zofchen’ is not 
wanted, and the ‘zvAzte hand’ can be spared on p. 226. 
In Greek, two things which are essential are to make 
the right connexions logically, and to place the words 
in the right order of their emphasis—and that is not 
the same order as in English, but just the contrary. 

No fault, perhaps, is commoner, and none, probably, 
is harder to avoid, than over-translating. The trans- 
lator’s love for the original is fond and jealous, and 
he is inclined, I fancy, to regard the details with a 
somewhat feverish and exaggerating eye, which fixes 
too intently upon single words and tends to magnify 
them out of due proportion: every metaphor will 
meet him at its freshest value, and in every word he 
will perceive its origin and etymology; no epithet, 
but he must give it the most vivid colour; he will 
heighten every tone, and so disturb the balance of 
the picture. Double epithets, for one thing, were the 
normal use in Greek—evdevdpos wooded, morvatedys 
garlanded ; but they are exceptional in English, and 
to say well-wooded, many-garlanded will raise them 
to a higher power than they usually carried. 

If English ought not to be overdone, still less 
ought Greek. But it is no uncommon thing to see 
quatrains like those of Wordsworth and Heine done, 
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even by good scholars, into as many lines as the 
original. That is to be just twice too long. The 
Greek elegiac couplet, with its four caesurae, corre- 
sponds exactly, both in length and movement, to a 
simple stanza of that kind; and to expand it into 
double is to be verbose with the exuberance of 
Byzantine volubility. One should study rather to 
compress: Jch grolle nicht on p. 246 loses nothing 
by being done into six lines, and to do it into eight 
would spoil its character. It is the appearance on a 
printed page which is deceptive ; the arrangement of 
the verses and the accident of type makes English 
Zook much longer in comparison: it is about the same 
length really, only it uses a greater number of short 
words. 

Greek, in my experience, is easier to write than 
English; you have only to speak simply, with the 
words in the right places and due care for logic and 
for rhythm, and the language then seems somehow 
to put on a charm and beauty of its own. It is more 
than any quality of neatness merely—what is terse 
and definite and lucid and concise; it is complete 
harmonious grace and unsuperfluous adequacy, the 
knit strength and quiet beauty of an athlete. But 
translate it literally, and the charm is apt to vanish 
like a perfume that escapes,—to English taste 
especially, because the tendency of English is to be 
redundant and diffuse, to load with ornament and 
colour, and to overcloud with varied and obscuring 
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imagery. A translator, therefore, has a_ strong 
temptation to embellish what he fears may seem too 
flat and bald. But that should be resisted. As in 
sculpture, so in poetry, the characteristic of Greek 
Art was its melodious outline, and it is a grave 
artistic sin to falsify so cardinal a feature. 

Not indeed that Greek was utterly without its 
ornate style; the Choral Lyric was ornate, and in the 
Bacchanalian Dithyramb the florid and flamboyant 
was cultivated to extravagance; and Tragedy, deriving 
from the Lyric Choir, inherited to some extent its 
heightened style of diction: but for the most part 
no one needs to be reminded that Hellenic Graces 
were not clad in gorgeous draperies, but rather as the 
lily of the field; and it is an infirm taste that dare 
not offer a lily without painting it. No doubt it will 
be hard for the translator to make sure of offering 
a lily, but it should be possible by means of melody 
and well-chosen words——I cannot tell how far my 
own attempts may seem to have succeeded, but these 
are principles and standards that I should wish both 
mine and others’ to be judged by. 

A few of them have seen the light before— 
Catullus Hymn to Diana in the Academy of 1885, 
Horace’s Dialogue, the two Odes of Sappho, Simonides’ 
Danae, three epigrams of Callimachus and two of 
Meleager in the Saturday Review. 

The first 48 pages, which were the most trying, 
have gained much from being read by Mr Gilbert 
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Murray, for whose kind and delicate criticisms I am 
very grateful. In almost every case I felt that he 
had laid his finger on a blemish, and I have done my 
best to act upon suggestions which I value highly. 

elpew orepavous éeadpdv: avaBddeo: Moiod rou 

KoAAa xpuodv ev Te devkov ehéhavd” dua 

kai Aeipiov dvOenov movtias Uedoio’ eépoas. 

May this Garland be acceptable to readers who 

already know that perfect language, and perhaps 
tempt some to make their first essay at learning it. 


W.-H: 
August, 1907 
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No more, O musical maidens with voices ravishing- 
sweet ! 
My limbs fail:—Ah that I were but a ceryl borne 
on the wing 
Over the bloom of the wave amid fair young halcyons 
fleet, 
With a careless heart untroubled, the sea-blue 


bird of the Spring! 





The mountain-tops are asleep, and the mountain- 
gorges, 
Ravine and promontory : 
Green leaves, every kind of creeping things 
On the breast of the dark earth, sleep : 
Creatures wild in the forest, wandering bees, 
Great sea-monsters under the purple sea’s 
Dark bosom, birds of the air with all their wings 
Folded, all sleep. 
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Blest beyond earth’s bliss, with heaven I deem him 
Blest, the man that in thy presence near thee 
Face to face may sit, and while thou speakest, 


Listening may hear thee, 


And thy sweet-voiced laughter:—In my bosom 
The rapt heart so troubleth, wildly stirred: 
Let me see thee, but a glimpse—and straightway 


Utterance of word 


Fails me; no voice comes; my tongue is palsied ; 
Thrilling fire through all my flesh hath run ; 
Mine eyes cannot see, mine ears make dinning 


Noises that stun; 


The sweat streameth down,—my whole frame seized 
with 
Shivering,—and wan paleness o’er me spread, 
Greener than the grass; I seem with faintness 


Almost as dead. 
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HYMN TO APHRODITE 


O divine enthroned Aphrodite, 
Child of God, O queen of guileful art, 
I beseech thee, with despair and anguish 


Break not my heart! 


Come to me, come now, if e’er aforetime 
At the voice of my complaint afar 
Thou didst hearken and with speed make harness 


Thy golden car, 


From the Father’s mansion hastening hither 
As the lovely feathered creatures drew 
O’er the dark earth fluttering down from Heaven 


Through the azure blue. 


CATIPOYC 
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SAPPHO 


Soon arrived they swift; and O most blessed, 
Gentling with a smile thy heavenly face, 

Thou wast asking, What did ail me? Wherefore 
I sought thy grace? 


What desire within my frenzied spirit ? 
“For whose love do thine affections long ? 

Whom shall Peitho win? Who ts tt doeth 
My Sappho wrong ? 


“The pursued shall soon be the pursuer! 
Gifts, though now refusing, yet shall bring, 
Love the lover yet, and woo the wooer, 


Though heart it wring !” 


Even so come now, descend and free me 
From my sore distress; the thing my soul 
Craveth, O make done; thy forces with me, 


Blest queen, enrol! 


Io 
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SAPPHO II 


FRAGMENTS 


Stars around the lovely Moon that glitter 
Hide again their one-time shining light, 
When in fulness o’er the whole earth breaketh 


Her silver bright. 





Hither, Cypris, 
In thy golden goblets delicately 
Pouring out the wine of nectar mingled 


With the banquet’s glee. 


A cool water 
Rippling sings among the orchard boughs, 
And with shimmering of the leaves descendeth 


Stream of deep drowse. 


12 CATIPOYC 
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Un bel raggio di sole 
mis’ € confitto in mente e uscir non vuole. 
Mentre china al lavoro 
guidavi colla man |’ opra dell’ ago 
che in sulla tela rapido scorrea ; 
il sole un raggio d’ oro 
t’ intreccid fra le chiome, e desto un vago 
incendio a torno: il cuore mi dicea: 
—Questa verace dea 
or torna in cielo, e qui pit star le duole. 


SEVERINO FERRARI 


SAPPHO 


I love delicate ease and softness; 
Born desire is mine 

To behold things fair and lovely 
And the bright sun-shine. 
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14 CATIPOYC 
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SAPPHO 15 


FRAGMENTS 


But weave thou garlands, Maiden, 
With delicate fingers fair 

Of the scented sprays, and wind them 
About thy lovely hair. 


For the flower-garlanded sooner 
Shall win the Blest Ones’ grace, 

And the unwreathed brow shall find them 
Withhold and hide their face. 


And where thou diest, thou shalt lie; no memory 
of thy name 
Thenceforth for ever shall be heard ; because thou 
hast no part 
In roses from Pierian springs; with no more note 
or fame 
Where the dim ghosts are, thou shalt flit, obscure 


as here thou art. 


16 STANZAS, 1814 


The cloud shadows of midnight possess their own 
repose, 
For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is 
in the deep ; 
Some respite to its turbulence unresting ocean knows; 
Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its 


appointed sleep. 


Thou in the grave shalt rest—yet till the phantoms 
flee 
Which that house and heath and garden made 
dear to thee erewhile, 
Thy remembrance, and repentance, and deep musings 
are not free 
From the music of two voices and the light of 


one sweet smile. 
SHELLEY 
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SAP EHO 


The moon hath sunk, and the Pleiads, 
And midnight is gone, 

And the hour is passing, passing, 
And I lie alone. 


18 TO A SKYLARK 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 


In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 


And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest 


In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost float and run, 


Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 
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20 TO A SKYLARK 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight: 


All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 


overflow’d. 


What thou art we know not; 
What is most like thee? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see 


As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 


Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 
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22 TO A SKYLARK 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower, 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 


With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 
Among the flowers and grass which screen it from 


the view: 


Like a rose embower’d 
In its own green leaves, 
By warm winds deflower’d 
Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy-winged 
thieves. 


Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 
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24 TO A SKYLARK 


Teach us, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine: 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine: 


Chorus hymeneal 
Or triumphal chaunt 
Match’d with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
With shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind? what ignorance of pain? 


With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 
Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love's sad satiety. 
SHELLEY 
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IBYCUS 27 


In the season of Spring is the season of growing; 
Where lies the inviolate orchard-meadow, 
The apple-garden where Maidens dwell, 
There, watered freshly with runnels flowing, 
The quince-trees blossom, and safe in shadow 
The vine-buds under the vine-leaf swell 
In the season of Spring. But in my heart passion 
At no tide ever asleep is laid: 
From the Lady of Love as a blast of the North, 
When a blaze of lightning flashes it forth, 
With a rush, with a burst, 
In a dark storm parching and maddening with thirst, 
Unabashed, unafraid, 
It shoots to my bosom, gripping it still 
In the same rude fashion, 


And shakes and shatters at will. 
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My dear and only Love, I pray 
That little world of thee 

Be govern’d by no other sway 
Than purest Monarchy ; 

For if Confusion have a part 
(Which virtuous souls abhor), 

And hold a Synod in thine heart, 


I'll never love thee more. 


HYBRIAS THE ‘CRETAN 29 


My wealth’s a burly spear and brand, 

And a right good shield of hides untanned, 
Which on my arm I buckle: 

With these I plough, I reap, I sow, 

With these I make the sweet vintage flow, 


And all around me truckle. 


But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 
Nor joy to draw the sword ; 
Oh, I bring those heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on their marrow-bones, 
To call me king and lord. 
THOMAS CAMPBELL 
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30 MONTROSE’S LOVE-SONG 


Like Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone; 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 


To gain or lose it all. | 


But if thou wilt prove faithful then, 
And constant of thy word, 

I’ll make thee glorious by my pen 
And famous by my sword; 

I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before; 

I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 


JAMES GRAHAM, MARQUIS OF MONTROSE 


MONTROSE’S LOVE-SONG 
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32 ANAKPEONTOC 
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ANACREON 


Ah tell me why you turn and fly, 
My little Thracian filly shy? 

Why turn askance 

That cruel glance, 
And think that such a dunce am [? 


O I am blest with ample wit 

To fix the bridle and the bit, 
And make thee bend 
Each turning-end 


In harness all the course of it. 


But now ’tis yet the meadow free 
And frisking it with merry glee; 
The master yet 

Has not been met 


To mount the car and manage thee. 


PRAXILEA 


Face at the latticed window 
Looking down so sweetly, 
Maiden head, maiden head, 


Maidenhead no more! 


oo 


sa MY LOVE, SHE'S BUT A LASSIE YET 


My love, she’s but a lassie yet, 
A lichtsome lovely lassie yet; 
It scarce wad do 
To sit and woo 


Down by the stream sae glassy yet. 


But there’s a braw time coming yet 
When we may gang a roaming yet, 
An’ hint wi’ glee 
O’ joys to be 
When fa’s the modest gloaming yet. 


She’s neither proud nor saucy yet, 
She’s neither plump nor gaucy yet, 
But just a jinking, 
Bonny blinking, 
Hilty-skilty lassie yet. 


But O her artless smile’s mair sweet 
Than hinny or than marmalete ; 
An’, right or wrang, 
Ere it be lang 
I’ll bring her to a parley yet. 
JAMES HOGG 
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36 POLYPHEME’S SONG 


O ruddier than the cherry! 
O brighter than the berry! 
O nymph more bright 
Than moonshine night, 


Like kidlings, blithe and merry! 


Ripe as the melting cluster, 
No lily has such lustre; 
Yet hard to tame 
As raging flame, 
And fierce as storms that bluster. 


JOHN GAY 
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POLYPHEME’S SONG 
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Said the Crab unto the Serpent, 
As he held him, fairly caught: 
Straightforward, sir, a mate should go, 


And have no crooked thought. 
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A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

O, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


FITZGERALD from OMAR KHAYYAM 


DRINKING SONGS 39 


Could we but see men as they are! 
But rive their breast asunder, 

Hold it apart and view the heart, 
And read what lies thereunder ; 


Then close it fast again, and call 


A friend a friend for all in all! 


I would I were a jewel 
Of costly gold and fine, 
And a lovely woman wearing me 


With heart as true as mine! 
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40 O TALK NOT TO ME 


O talk not to me of a name great in story ; 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 


Are worth all your laurels though ever so plenty. 


What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is 
wrinkled ? 

‘Tis but as a dead flower with May-dew besprinkled : 

Then away with all such from the head that is hoary— 


What care I for the wreaths that can only give glory? 


O Fame !—if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 
*Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 


BYRON 
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42 COME, LANDLORD, 


Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl 
Until it doth run over! 
For to-night we'll merry be, 


To-morrow we'll be sober. 


He that drinketh strong beer 
And goes to bed mellow 
Lives as he ought to live, 


And dies a jolly good fellow. 


He that drinketh small beer 
And goes to bed sober 

Falls as the leaves fall 
That drop off in October. 
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Quoted by Athenaeus 629 E 
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CHILDREN’S PLAY 


Where are my roses, where are my pansies, where 
is my lovely parsley? 
Here are your roses, here are your pansies, here is 


your lovely parsley. 
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GOD SAVE THE KING 


God save our Lord the King, 
Long live our noble King, 
God save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King. 


O Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall: 
Confound their Politicks, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix; 


God save us all. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 
On him be pleased to pour ; 
Long may he reign. 
May he defend our laws 
And ever give us cause 
To cry with loud applause 

God save the King! 
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ON GENERAL GORDON. 


Soldier of God, man’s friend, not here below, 
But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan, 

Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth has borne no simpler, nobler man. 


TENNYSON 
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EPITAPH ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD 
AY PLATARA 


If the best merit be to lose life well, 
To us beyond all else that fortune came: 
In war, to give Greece liberty, we fell, 


Heirs of all time’s imperishable fame. 


EPITAPH ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN 
DEAD: AT »PLATAEA 


Splendour unfading for their land they won, 
And then the shadowy robe of death put on. 
Yet died and are not dead; for their brave might 


Fames, and uplifts them from the realms of night. 


ON GENERAL GORDON 
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DANAE 


Adrift in the carven ark,—by the winds 
And the rising waves dismayed, 

Her limbs all quivering with alarm, 

Her pale cheek wet with tears,—her arm 


Round Perseus then she laid ; 


Saying, “O my child, how sore my trouble, 
And thou still slumbering deep! 

Here in the dismal rivetted ark, 

In the rayless night, in the pitchy dark, 


Thine infant spirit—asleep ! 


“Wash of the racing wave goes past 
Above thy silken hair; 

Yet whether of wave or bellowing blast 
Not a thought is thine, or care,— 

In mantle of crimson warm and fast, 


Little face, how sweet and fair! 
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“Yet if this fear were fear indeed, 
If fear were fear of thine, 
Surely thy small ear then had listened 


To hear these words of mine...... 


“Sleep on then, O my baby, sleep, 
And sleep, thou Sea; 

Rested in sleep, I pray, at length 
Our infinite sorrows be. 

O Father in Heaven, vouchsafe ere long 
Sign of some change in thee: 

And if these hopes I breathe be wrong 


Or too bold,—pardon me!” 


BEITAPH ON; A. THESSALIAN. HOUND 


Lycas, my faithful huntress, well I trow 


The beasts yet tremble at thy bones with fright ! 


Thy worth all Pelion and vast Ossa know, 


And lone Cithaeron’s desolatest height. 


4—2 
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PARADISE 


For them the sun shines ever in full might 
Throughout our earthly night ; 

There, reddening with the rose, their paradise, 
A fair green pleasance, lies, 

Cool beneath shade of incense-bearing trees, 
And rich with golden fruit : 

And there they take their pleasure as they will, 
In chariot-race, or young-limbed exercise 

In wrestling, at the game of tables these, 

And those with harp or lute: 

And blissful where they dwell, beside them still 
Dwells at full bloom perfect felicity : 

And spreading delicately 

Over the lovely region everywhere 

Fragrance in the air 

Floats from high altars where the fire is dense 
With perfumed frankincense 


Burned for the glory of Heaven continually. 
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CHAPTER 17 


For great are thy judgements, and hard to inter- 
pret ; therefore souls undisciplined went astray. 

For when lawless men had supposed that they 
held a holy nation in their power, they themselves, 
prisoners of darkness, and bound in the fetters of 
a long night, close kept beneath their roofs, lay 
exiled from the eternal providence. 

For neither did the dark recesses that held them 
guard them from fears, but sounds rushing down 
rang around them, and phantoms appeared, cheerless 
with unsmiling faces. 

And no force of fire prevailed to give them light, 
neither were the brightest flames of the stars strong 
enough to illumine that gloomy night: but only there 
appeared to them the glimmering of a fire self- 
kindled, full of fear. 

As for the illusions of art magic, they were put 
down, and a shameful rebuke of their vaunts of 
understanding. 

For they that had promised to drive away terrors 
and troublings from a sick soul, these were themselves 
sick with a ludicrous fearfulness. 

For even if no troublous thing affrighted them, 
yet, scared with the creepings of vermin and hissings 
of serpents, they perished for very trembling, refus- 
ing even to look on the air, which could on no side 
be escaped. 
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For wickedness, condemned by a witness within, 
is a coward thing, and, being pressed hard by con- 
science, always forecasteth the worst lot: for fear is 
nothing else but a surrender of the succours which 
reason offereth. 


But they, all through the night which was powerless 
indeed, and which came upon them out of the recesses 
of powerless Hades, all sleeping the same sleep, now 
were haunted by monstrous apparitions, and now 
were paralysed by their soul’s surrendering ; for fear 
sudden and unlooked for came upon them. So then 
every man, whosoever it might be, sinking down in 
his place, was kept in ward shut up in that prison 
which was barred not with iron. 


For whether he were a husbandman, or a shepherd, 
or a labourer whose toils were in the wilderness, he 
was overtaken, and endured that inevitable necessity, 
for with one chain of darkness were they all bound. 


Whether there were a whistling wind, or a melodious 
noise of birds among the spreading branches, or a 
measured fall of water running violently, or a harsh 
crashing of rocks hurled down, or the swift course of 
animals bounding along unseen, or the voice of wild 
beasts harshly roaring, or an echo rebounding from 
the hollows of the mountains, all these things paralysed 
them with terror. 
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For the whole world beside was enlightened with 
clear light, and was occupied with unhindered works ; 
while over them alone was spread a heavy night, an 
image of the darkness that should afterward receive 
them ; but yet heavier than darkness were they unto 


themselves. 
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After they had taken counsel to slay the babes of 
the holy ones, 

And when a single child had been cast forth and 
saved to convict them of their sins, 

Thou tookest away from them their multitude of 
children, 

And destroyedst all their host together in a mighty 
flood. 

Of that night were our fathers made aware beforehand, 

That, having sure knowledge they might be cheered 

by the oaths which they had trusted : 

So by thy people was expected salvation of the 

righteous 


and destruction of the enemies ; 
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For as thou didst take vengeance on the adversaries, 
By the same means, calling us unto thyself, 
thou didst glorify us. 
For holy children of good men offered sacrifice in 
secret, 
And with one consent they took upon themselves 
the covenant of the divine law, 
That they would partake alike in the same good 
things 
and the same perils; 
The fathers already leading 
the sacred songs of praise. 


But there sounded back in discord the cry of the 
enemies, 

And a piteous voice of lamentation for children 

was borne abroad. 

And servant along with master punished with a like 
just doom, 

And commoner suffering the same as king, 

Yea, all the people together under one form of death, 

Had with them corpses without number ; 

For the living were not sufficient even to bury them, 

Since at a single stroke their nobler offspring was 
consumed. 
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For while they were disbelieving all things 

by reason of the enchantments, 
Upon the destruction of the first-born 

they confessed the people to be God’s son. 
For while peaceful silence enwrapped all things, 
And night in her own swiftness 

was in mid-course, 
Thine all-powerful word leaped from heaven out of 

the royal throne, 

A stern warrior, into the midst of the doomed land, 
Bearing as a sharp sword thine unfeigned com- 


mandment ; 


And standing it filled all things with death; 
And while it touched the heaven 
it trode upon the earth. 
Then forthwith apparitions in dreams terribly troubled 
them, 
And fears came upon them unlooked for: 
And each, one thrown here half-dead, another there, 
Made manifest wherefore he was dying: 
For the dreams, perturbing them, did foreshew this, 
That they might not perish 
without knowing why they were afflicted. 
But it befell the righteous also to make trial of death, 
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And a multitude were stricken in the wilderness: 

Howbeit the wrath endured not for long, 

For a blameless man hasted to be their champion: 

Bringing the weapon of his own ministry, 

Even prayer and the propitiation of incense, 

He withstood the indignation, and set an end to 
the calamity, 

Shewing that he was thy servant. 

And he overcame the anger, 

Not by strength of body, not by efficacy of weapons, 

But by word did he subdue the minister of punish- 
ment, 

By bringing to remembrance oaths and covenants 
made with the fathers. 

For when the dead were already fallen in heaps 
one upon another, 


Standing between he stopped the advancing wrath, 
And cut off the way to the living. 
For upon his long high-priestly robe 
was the whole world, 
And the glories of the fathers 
were upon the graving 
of the four rows of precious stones, 
And thy majesty was upon the diadem of his head. 
To these the destroyer gave place, 
and these the people feared, 
For it was enough only to make trial of the wrath. 
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Peace upon earth 
Brings Wealth and blossom of dulcet Song to birth ; 
To the Gods on carven altars makes thighs of oxen 
burn, 
And sheep in the yellow flame, 
And bids the young men’s thoughts to the wrestling- 
game 


And revel and hautboy turn. 


Webs of the spider brown in the iron shield are made, 

And rust grows over the edge of the sword and 
the lance’s blade; 

The sound of the brazen trumpet is not heard, 

Nor the still air stirred 

And the sweet of slumber torn 

From the eyelid heavy at morn: 

Banquet and blithe carousal throng the ways, 

And the amorous hymn like fire in the air breaks 


forth in praise. 
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XOPOC IKETIAQN 
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FROM THE FIRST CHORUS IN THE 
SUPPLIANTS 


Os 


While we grieve, were any near 
Listening with an augur’s ear, 

“Tis the sad voice,’ he should guess, 
‘Of that rueful wife’s distress 
‘Tereus wedded,—’tis the wail 


‘Of the hawk-chased nightingale !’. 


1. 


She too, reft of home and river, 
Her lost haunts bewaileth ever, 
And in her sad story’s loom 
Weaves that other piteous doom,— 
Her own son beloved, that she 


Murdered so unmotherly ! 
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EIT 1 


I, like her, lament and plain 

Softly in sad Ionian strain: 

Tender sunburnt cheek is bruiséd, 
And, to tears erewhile unuséd, 

Heart from sorrow’s inmost springs 
Now their bitterest essence wrings :— 
Here, my heavy mind misgives, 

No friend careth, no help lives 


For the Dim Land’s fugitives. 


EET 2 


Nay but, O Gods, our Sires divine, 
Hear us, and let your eyes incline 
To Justice! If ye would be just, 
O grant not the desire of lust! 
Let violent sin be right abhorred: 
Even to them that fly the sword, 
Even to men from battle driven 
Altars are for refuge given, 


Sacred in the sight of Heaven. 
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IV 1 


FIRST VOICE 
O might we know beyond all doubt 
What Zeus would— 

SECOND VOICE 


Nay, past searching out! 
God’s will before our human sight 
Shines against blackest foil of night 
Only with dull and smouldering light. 


LV 2 


FIRST VOICE 
But all effects his will intends 
Fall to safe undefeated ends. 
SECOND VOICE 


Tangled in gloomy thickets blind 
And close beyond discerning wind 
The dark ways of his secret mind. 
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THE WHOLE CHORUS 


a i 


From towering Hope’s ambitious height 
Down to Perdition’s blackest pit 
He hurls the aspiring thoughts of Man, 
Yet stirs not, yet exerts no force: 
Calm in his will’s enabled might 
His throned imaginations sit, 
And see the World’s harmonious Plan 


Move onward in its ordered course. 


Wer 


So let his eyes behold and see 
On earth now what intemperate sin, 
What violent heats of froward youth 
The old evil stock buds forth again! 
Thus amorous and athirst for me, 


With heart’s own folly spurred within 
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To madness,—and the mocked heart’s ruth 


Repentant in its ruinous train! 
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XOPOC IKETIAQN 
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THE FOURTH CHORUS IN THE 
SULPLIANTS 


LFA 


O King of Kings, among the blest 
Most blessed, with dominion clothed 
Among the perfect perfectest, 

Zeus in thy heaven, give ear and save: 
Defend us from this manhood’s loathed 
And violent outrage! Whelm and quench 

Their engine of the dusky bench, 


And plunge them in the glooming wave! 


Le 


Regard us women, take our part ; 
Let once again that Woman stir 
Fond memory in thy mindful heart, 
The foundress of our ancient line: 

Remember, O forget not her 
On whom thy mystic hand was laid ; 
Io, that in this region strayed, 


Hers are we born, O Lord, and thine! 
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EEk 


Our steps again are homed 
Where once our Mother roamed 

The guarded meadow of her flowery feeding ; 
Hence, from the soil we tread, 
The sore-teased Io fled, 

Through many a tribe of men so madly speeding ; 
Then, to fulfil her destined fate, 

Held for the far shore, sundering the opposed strait. 


Tie2 


Through Asia then she flew, 
The Phrygian pastures through, 

By Teuthras’ town among the Mysians lying, 
O’er Lydian lowlands wide 
And many a mountain-side 

Alike Pamphylian and Cilician flying, 
Perennial river, golden plain, 


And corn-abounding region, Aphrodite’s reign. 
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Still by the wingéd herd 
With sharp goad’s pricking spurred, 
She won at last that fair divine green Isle, 
God’s pasture fed with snows, 
Where meet the eternal foes, 
Harsh Typho and the pure diseaseless Nile; 
There, maddening with despiteful shame 


And stings of Hera’s malice, all distraught she came. 


III 2 


The folk then dwelling near 
Paled with sickly fear, 

Trembling amazed before the uncouth sight,— 
A creature twinned, half-human, 
Part heifer and part woman,— 

Monstrous, a thing for marvelling and affright :— 
Then who was he that gave her peace 


And made the long-tormented Io’s pain to cease ? 


H. 6 
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EV! 


Lord through all time’s unending length, 
O Zeus, the act was thine! 

By force of thine unhurtful strength 
And by thy breath divine 

Her pain was healed, the spring unsealed 
Of sorrowing tears and shameful ruth: 
Zeus-laden then in very sooth, 


A perfect Son she bare to thee. 


Ly. .2 


A Son throughout all ages blest ; 
Whence every land doth cry: 

“Here is the seed of Zeus confessed, 
Life-giving Lord on high: 

Those plagues that Hera’s wrath designed 
Whose power but His had strength to cure? 
This was His doing; these, for sure, 


The ancient race of Epaphus.” 
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ee 


Where have I cause in equal deed 
To call on such another’s name? 
He with his hand hath sown our seed, 
In wisdom hath designed our frame ; 


Lord Zeus, before whose favouring air 


Move all things to an issue fair. 


Nae 


And is there none with prouder might 
He waits on in the lower place? 

None is there underneath whose right 
He bows, abiding soveran grace: 

Whate’er his counsel, it may run; 


He speaks it,—and the act is done, 
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THE FIFTH CHORUS IN THE 
SUPPLIANTS 


| 


Now to our voice lend ear indeed, 

Ye Powers in heaven above, and speed 
These blessings vowed! 

His harsh cry Ares never raise 

To set this happy land ablaze,— 

Lewd Reaper, whose red sickle mows 

Harvest in other fields than those 


With iron ploughed. 


Compassion moved their heart ; 
Choosing the righteous part, 

They chose with high uplifted hand 
This wretched pilgrim band. 
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Le 


They would not take with wrongful choice 
The man’s part, and despise the voice 

Of woman’s prayer: 
Above stood ever in their sight 
Anger of God’s offended Right :— 
Unwelcomed on the roof would perch 
Those black feet with defiling smirch, 

So hard they bear! 


Their souls revered their race, 

Kin suppliants under grace 

Of Pure Zeus; therefore altars pure 
Shall find God’s favour sure. 


| Be 


From this green covert then take wing 
Our voices, and for honour sing 
With eager strife :— 
May Pestilence these places fair 
Never leave of manhood bare ; 
Never here may civic broil 
Stain with corpses red the soil 
That reared their life! 
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The young bloom live unshorn ; 
Let Ares in the morn 
Stir not from Aphrodite’s bower 


To crop this human flower! 


[i-2 


With old men bringing gifts and prayers 
In reverent age the altar-stairs 

Be alway thronged ; 
So the land still rest ordered well, 
If Zeus within their conscience dwell, 
Zeus of the Stranger, who by Law’s 
Old usage high upholds the cause 

Of Right unwronged. 


The earth bring forth her due 
Of tribute ever new, 
And Artemis, fair Archeress, 


Their labouring women bless! 
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Lit: 3 


Murderous hate come never near, 
Put not arms in Ares’ hand, 

That hush the lute and wake the tear; 
Their war be with the foeman’s land, 


But not cry havoc here! 


Swarms of diseases dread 

Light far from these folks’ head! 
O heavenly Slayer, let thy mind 
To all their youth be kind! 


Tih 2 


Zeus in heaven above fulfil 
Yield of the earth at every tide, 
And teem the grazing cattle still 
With increase; and in all beside 
God grant them all their will! 


Then by the altar-blaze 
Arise glad songs of praise ; 
Quiring in air from holy throat 


Harp-wedded anthems float! 
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LV 2 


For Burghers may the People keep 

Rights and endowments unimpaired, 
Nor let their prudent counsel sleep 

For common weal in common shared :— 
To Strangers, ere they draw the sword 

And difference painfully dispute, 
To Justice of the laws afford 


Peaceful appeal in civil suit. 


Vaso 


For Gods, their native land who hold, 
The country’s worship still maintain 
After their fathers’ use of old 
With laurel borne, with oxen slain :— 
Their fathers’ use; that solemn word 
Honour thy Parents, child, with awe 
Stands the commandment written third 


In holiest Right’s most honoured Law. 
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mee LAST:SCENE OF THE AUMENIDES 
CHORUS OF EUMENIDES 


Pir 


Home with Pallas I will! share, 
Nor despise a land so fair, 
Wherein Zeus and Ares dwell, 
Heaven’s bright earthly citadel! 
Shield of every native shrine, 

’ Spirits divine 
Count thee gem of purest shine 
And their dear delight: 
Now shall my lips make for thee 
Prayer with heartfelt charity 
And foretelling bright: 
Life with all life’s joys belonging 
Gendered from the Earth come thronging 


By the Sun’s bright heavenly might! 
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It is in kindness unto these 

My Burghers that I stablish here 
Within my region Deities 

Of powerful might and mood severe. 
Dispose of all things touching Man 

Lies in their lawful competence ; 
But whoso comes beneath their ban, 

Feels a blow fall, he knows not whence. 
His fathers’ ancient sins arrest 

And hale him where these Dread Ones are; 
And wrath, for all his loud protest, 


In silence damns him at their bar. 


CHORUS 
ie2 


On the fruit-trees never blow— 

By my grace I will it so— 

Withering blast or singeing air, 

But keep their regions, and forbear 

The young green budded eyes to sear; 
7—2 
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Come not here 

Mildew, bringing blight’s drear 
Waste and sterile dearth: 

Pan make their flocks thrive 

And in season bear alive 
Twin-increaséd birth; 

Whence the God of Trover’s treasure 
Win reward in ample measure 


From the store of teeming Earth! 


ATHENA 


My warders, hear what they bestow! 
What bounties, and how surely sealed ; 
For both in Heaven and Earth below 
Great power the Queen Avengers wield : 
And in the lives of Men confessed 
Most absolute their power appears, 
Either with songs to make them blest, 


Or blind them in a mist of tears. 
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|r 


All untimely deaths, avaunt ! 
Afar be unripe manhood’s doom! 
And O ye Powers of Marriage, grant 
Wedlock to her maiden bloom ; 
With you, from one dark Mother's womb 
The Fates our Sisters, who dispense 
Dues to the world, whose influence 
Every home feels, every hour 
Owns your present ruling power 
Grave with just and righteous reason, 
Every season 


Yields the crown of Heaven to you! 


ATHENA 


It fills my heart with happiness 
To hear this benediction sung :— 
Dear Suasion, thy sweet eyes I bless 
That looked with favour on my tongue! 
So wrathful and averse they stood ; 
But Zeus of Parley won the day, 
And crowned our rivalry for good 
Victorious every way! 
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CHORUS 
Li. 2 


The unsated storm of civic broil 
Within these borders never burst; 
Never here their mother-soil 
Drink the dear blood of them she nursed, 
Then, ravening with awakened thirst, 
Arm with sudden murderous knife 
Vengeance crying ‘Life for Life!’ 
Joy for joy their giving be; 
Let them in their loves agree 
And their hates with heart’s one feeling; 
There lies healing 


Many an earthly ill may cure. 


ATHENA 


How apt their wisdom is to learn 
Good language! In these Shapes of fear 
Much gain and vantage I discern 
In store for all my burghers here :— 
Yield them great honour, keep good will 
Between you, and your land shall be 
A star among the nations still 
For just and righteous polity. 
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CHORUS 


DRE. it 


Fare ye well, rejoiced with riches’ righteous portion, 
fare ye well, 

Folk that in this city nigh to God’s own Virgin 
Daughter dwell ; 

Dear to her as she to Zeus, beloved and loving, 
timely-wise, 

And, beneath her wings abiding, sacred in the 
Father’s eyes. 


ATHENA 


And fare ye well! But I must go 
Before you to the place below 
And point you to your chambers right 
By the sacred torches’ light 
Which this troop in escort bear. 
Then, being stately ushered there 
With solemn sacrifice of slain, 
All evil from this land refrain: 
Keep all harm in durance penned, 
And all gainful blessing send 
To give her victory! 
Come then, Cranaus’ ancient seed, 
My Citizens, my Burghers, lead 
And bring these Dwellers on their way, 
Still keeping in your hearts, I pray, 
Good will and charity! 
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CHORUS 
Peles 


Fare ye well, yet once again I speak my blessing, 
fare ye well, 

Mortals all and Spirits immortal in this happy land 
who dwell ; 

Keep the home I share with Pallas holy, ye shall 
surely find 

Life to full contentment ever prove in all her fortunes 
kind. 


ATHENA 


I do commend the terms 
Of these your blessings, and will bring you now, 
With fiery flame of torches giving shine, 
To those profound and cavernous abodes, 
With noblest escort led, the ministers 
That guard my sacred image: and with right ; 
For it shall issue forth the fairest fair 
Of all the land of Theseus,—women, maids, 
And aged matrons.—Come then, do them honour ; 
Deck them with crimson robes of festival, 
And let the bright light move; that so the land 
May find this company’s good will henceforth 
Marked in her manhood’s excellence and worth. 
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CHORUS OF THE ESCORT 


IV 
Come away then and pass where good will shall 
estate you, 
Dread Children of Night, in the pride of your 
dower— 


Let all the people refrain their voice! 


Where in Earth’s immemorial dark caverns await you 
Drink-offerings and burnt, adoration, and power:— 


Let all the people refrain their voice! 


V 


Pleased with the bright flaming torches repair with us 
Faithful and kind, O ye Awful Ones, kind! 
Pass with us here, and while down we are 
wending, 


Now sound the glad burden, Rejozce/ 


Home in the torch-lighted chamber to share with us, 
Friends for all time beside Pallas enshrined: 
Zeus with high Fate hath conspired for this 
ending :— 


Now sound the glad burden, Rejoice / 
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SECOND CHORUS IN THE ANTIGONE 


PY 


There are marvellous wonders many 
Where’er this world we scan, 

Yet among them nowhere any 
So great a marvel as Man. 

To the white sea’s uttermost verges 
Afloat this miracle goes, 

Forging through thundering surges 
When the wintry southwind blows :— 

And the Earth, Heaven’s Mother, divinest-born, 

The eternal, deathless, unoutworn, 

Still plied with an endless to-and-fro 

As the yearly ploughshares furrowing go, 
By Man is fretted and torn. 
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The blithe swift careless races 

On light wing flying in air 
With speed of his wit he chases 

And takes in a woven snare: 
All deer in the wild wood running, 

The deep sea’s diverse kind, 
Are snared in toils by the cunning 

Of Man’s outrivalling mind. 
Strength of the lion, lord of the hill, 
Yields to Man’s overmastering skill; 
With his proud mane bowing under the yoke 
The rebellious horse is tamed and broke, 


And the mountain bull to his will. 
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II 1 


He hath found out Speech, and the giving 
Of wings to his high proud Thought ; 
And the ordered spirit of living 
In Towns his mind hath taught ; 
Shelter from arrowy shafts 
Of the bleak air’s frost and sleet; 
There is nought in store but his crafts 
Shall have armed him ready to meet; 
He fronts with fresh devices 
The future’s every shape :— 
Only, despite his cunning, 
The Grave still mocks all shunning ; 
Disease may root her vices, 


But Art hath learned escape. 
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Il.2 


Armed thus with deft resources 
Beyond all dream of skill, 
He moves in diverse courses 
To good ends or to ill :— 
While conscience holds the Land’s 
High Laws and God’s own Right 
Sacred,—his proud height stands 
In the city’s proudest height: 
When lawless imagination 
Hath harboured crime in his heart,— 
His city is gone for ever— 
The man that doeth it, never 
In hearth or habitation 


Or spirit of mine have part! 
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FROM THE FOURTH CHORUS OF THE 
ANTIGONE 


O Warrior Love unquelled, 
Thou Spoiler, armed for the raid, 
Whose vigil at night is held 
On the damask cheeks of a maid ; 
Thy path goes over the flowing sea, 
Thy presence dwells in the woodland field ; 
Be it god or mortal that fain would flee, 
There is none may fly thee, but all must yield 


To the madness gotten of thee! 


Though a man choose right, to the wrong 
Thy force will wrest him and spoil ; 
It is here, thy spirit is strong 
This kinsman-feud to embroil : 
In a fair maid’s eyes the desire-light seen 
Victorious burns in the kindled breast; 
Prince in the most high Laws’ demesne, 
There dwells, with her wilful tyrannous jest, 


The divine triumphant Queen! 
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THIRD CHORUS FROM THE OEDIPUS 
AT COLONUS 


ae 


Stranger, where thy feet now rest 
In this land of horse and rider, 
Here is earth all earth excelling, 
White Colonus here doth shine! 
Oftenest here and homing best 
Where the close green coverts hide her, 
Warbling her sweet mournful tale 
Sings the melodious nightingale, 
Myriad-berried woods her dwelling, 
And the wine-hued ivy, where 
Through the sacred leafage lonely 
No sun pierces, or rude air 

Stirs from outer storm, and only 
Those divine feet walk the region— 
Thine, O Reveller, thine, 

Bacchus, following still that legion 
Dear, thy nursing Nymphs divine! 
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| ae 


Fresh with heavenly dews, and crowned 
With earliest white in shining cluster, 
Each new morn the young narcissus 
Blooms, that antique use of old 

Bids the Great Queens bind around 
Their twain brows; in golden lustre 
Here the crocus beams; and here 
Spring, nor minish all the year, 

Cool deep wells that feed Cephissus: 
Rich with balm of speedy birth 

Day by day the sleepless river 

Issuing o’er the breasted Earth 
Wandereth in pure streams to give her 
Ease and life. Nor frown the Muses 
Or their quires withhold ; 

Nay, nor sweet Love’s Queen refuses 


Her bright chariot-reins of gold. 
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And a marvellous herb of the soil grows here, 
Whose match I never have heard it sung 
In the Dorian isle of Pelops near 
Or in Asia far hath sprung. 
‘Tis a plant that flourishes unsubdued, 
Self-engendering, self-renewed, 
To her armed foes’ dismay ; 
That never so fair but in this land bloomed,— 
With the gray-blue silvery leaf soft-plumed, 
Her nurturing Olive-spray. 
No force, no ravaging hand shall raze it, 
In youth so rash, or in age so wise, 
For the orb of Zeus in heaven surveys it, 


And blue-gray light of Athena’s eyes. 
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Yet again my song shall arise and tell 
Of the proudest jewel the region wears ; 
To her Mother’s portion of old it fell, 
And the Child her birth-right shares :— 
Blest in gift of the horse is she, 
Gift of the young horse, gift of the sea, 
Twice-blest in a two-fold dower: 
Thy gift, O Lord of the waves, her throne, 
For in her streets first upon earth was shown 
Thy chastening bridle’s power ; 
And here most wonderful over the waters 
Slender and shapely the trimmed oar fleet 
In the sea-dance following Nereus’ daughters 


Leaps to the foam of a hundred feet. 
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Cassius. Hear me, good brother. 
Brutus. Under your pardon. You must note beside 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends, 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe; 
The enemy increaseth every day ; 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current when it serves, 


Or lose our ventures. 
Julius Caesar IV 3 


SHAKESPEARE 


Macbeth. To be thus is nothing ; 
But to be safely thus.—Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear’d: ’tis much he 


dares ; 
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And, to that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none but he 

Whose being I do fear: and under him 

My Genius is rebuked. He chid the sisters 
When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them speak to him: then prophet-like 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings: 

Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding. If’t be so, 

For Banquo’s issue have I filed my mind; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder’d; 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 

Only for them; and mine eternal jewel 

Given to the common enemy of man, 

To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings! 
Rather than so, come fate into the list, 

And champion me to the utterance! 
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Hamlet. How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge! What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 

Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 

Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-like reason 

To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 

Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part 
wisdom 

And ever three parts coward,—I do not know 

Why yet I live to say ‘this thing’s to do, 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and 
means, 


To do *& 
Hamlet 1V 4 
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King Lear. But for true need— 
You heavens, give me that patience I need! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age; wretched in both: 
If it be you that stirs these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger, 
And let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 
Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall—I will do such things— 
What they are, yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep; 
No, I'll not weep: 
I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I’ll weep.—O fool, I shall go mad! 
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App. Claud. Know you the place you speak in? 
Virginius. I'll speak freely. 
Good men, too much trusting their innocence, 

Do not betake them to that just defence 
Which gods and nature gave them, but even wink 
In the black tempest, and so fondly sink. 
App. Claud. Let us proceed to sentence. 
Virginius. Ere you speak, 
One parting farewell let me borrow of you 
To take of my Virginia. 
App. Claud. Now, my lords, 
We shall have fair confession of the truth— 


Pray, take your course. 
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Virginius. Farewell, my sweet Virginia; never, never 
Shall I taste fruit of the most blessed hope 
I had in thee. Let me forget the thought 
Of thy most pretty infancy; when first 
Returning from the wars, I took delight 
To rock thee in my target; when my girl 
Would kiss her father in his burganet 
Of glittering steel hung ’bout his armed neck, 
And, viewing the bright metal, smile to see 
Another fair Virginia smile on thee: 
When I first taught thee how to go, to speak; 
And when my wounds have smarted, I have sung 
With an unskilful, yet a willing voice, 
To bring my girl asleep. O my Virginia, 
When we begun to be, begun our woes, 
Increasing still as dying life still grows. 

App. Claud. This tediousness doth much offend the 

court. 

Silence! attend her sentence. 

Virginius. Hold! without sentence I’ll resign her 

freely, 


Since you will prove her to be none of mine. 
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App. Claud. See, see, how evidently truth appears, 
Receive her, Claudius, 
Virginius. Thus I surrender her into the court 
[kills her 
Of all the Gods. And see, proud Appius, see, 
Although not justly, I have made her free: 
And if thy lust with this act be not fed, 
Bury her in thy bowels, now she’s dead! 
Omnes. O horrid act! 
App. Claud. Way hand upon the murderer! 
Virginius. O for a ring of pikes to circle me! 
What, have I stood the brunt of thousand enemies, 
Here to be slain by hangmen? No, [’ll fly 
For safety to the camp. [ Exit. 
App. Claud. Some pursue the villain, 
Others take up the body. Madness and rage 
Are still the attendants of old doting age. 
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Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The chambers of the sun, that now 


From ancient melody have ceased ; 


Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air 


Where the melodious winds have birth ; 


Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wandering in many a coral grove, 


Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry ; 


How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you! 
The languid strings do scarcely move, 


The sound is forced, the notes are few. 
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The Graces sought a lasting shrine 
Immune from time’s disease ; 
And seeking, found it—in the soul 


Of Aristophanes. 


Gazing at stars, O Star? 
Star of my soul! Ah me, 
That I were heaven, to gaze with all 


Those myriad eyes on thee! 


LEONTIUS 


When Orpheus passed away, some notes 
Perchance, though few, 

Remained yet; but when Plato died, 
The harp ceased too, 


Some little spark of ancient song, 
Some fragment still 
Was left us, lingering in thy soul 
And in thy skill. 
10—2 
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Love winged my hopes and taught me how to fly 
Far from base earth, but not to mount too high: 
For true pleasure 

Lives in measure, 

Which if men forsake, 

Blinded they into folly run and grief for pleasure take. 


But my vain hopes, proud of their new-taught flight, 
Enamoured sought to win the Sun’s fair light ; 
Whose rich brightness 

Moved their lightness 

To aspire so high 

That all scorched and consumed with fire now 


drowned in woe they lie. 


And none but Love their woeful hap did rue, 

For Love did know that their desires were true; 
Though Fate frownéd, 

And now drowned 

They in sorrow dwell, 

It was the purest light of heaven for whose fair 


love they fell. 
Circa 1600 
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O Love, they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter, 
When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 
Fair house of joy and bliss, 
Where truest pleasure is, 
I do adore thee; 
I know thee what thou art, 
I serve thee with my heart, 


And fall before thee. 
Circa 1600 
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Sweetest in all the world is love; 
No bliss but love is sweeter ; 
Matched with it in the mouth I taste 


The honeycomb :—'tis bitter. 


Thus Nossis testifies; those else 
To whom Queen Cypris closes 
Her divine garden, they know not 


What bloom within, what roses! 
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THE MAGIC WHEEL 


Bring me the bay-leaves quick, and the love-charms. 
Now go wind 

Red wool round the caldron with knots, and bring 
them here, 

To enchant him with, my lover, so beloved and 
so unkind: 

Cruel! for twelve whole days he has never once 
come near— 

I may be dead or alive, he has never asked or known, 

Or knocked at the door in passing. Oh, love, ’tis 
all too clear, 


Love with his fickle fancies another road has flown. 
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I will go down to-morrow to the wrestling-ground, 
and there 

I will see his face, and tax him with his false and 
cruel wrong ; 

But now my spell shall bind him. O shine out then 
bright and fair, 

Selene, Spirit of stillness, for to thee must rise my song, 

To thee, O powerful Hecate, my song must rise in 
prayer, 

Before whose awful coming the young whelps quake 
with dread 

When thy path lies over blood, and the grave-yards 
of the dead. 

Hail, thou wrathful Spirit, and thy true part still bear, 

And make these charms I mingle with no less virtue 
strong 


Than Circe’s, or Medea’s, or Perimede’s were. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 
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Barley first in the withering flame:—O such delay! 

Where are thy wits flown, woman? Am I but a 
scorn and jeer 

In thine eyes too? Come sprinkle, and as you 
sprinkle, say 


These are the bones of Delphis that I am scattering here. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 


Delphis wrought me sorrow; at him these leaves 
I burn: 

As they now shrink and sputter, and burst with 
a shriek, and fume, 

On a sudden pass in a blaze—not an ash can the 
eye discern— 


So may Delphis’ flesh in a wasting fire consume. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 
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As this wax is melted with dark aid here by me, 

So by melting of love may the Myndian Delphis pine: 

As spins this brazen wheel, by the passion of love 
may he 

Spin with a wild brain dizzy before these doors of 


mine. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 


Next for the bran.—Thy power, O Artemis, can stir 

Hell’s own gates, and soften the stubborn will of 
the strong, 

—There, hark in the town how the dogs are baying— 
It is for Her 

At the crossways! Go run quickly and sound the 


brazen gong. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 
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The winds are hushed and silent, silent is the sea— 

But O not silent ever is my heart’s throbbing sore: 

For him I burn and burn, for the man that has 
made of me 

No honest wife, but a thing of shame, and a maid 


no more. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 


Thrice I pour libation, and thrice, O soveran Queen, 

I speak these words: O grant me, whatever head 
may share 

His pillow now, that loved one may he forget as clean 


As once in Dia Theseus did Ariadne fair. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 
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On the wild Arcadian hills is the herb mare's frenzy 
found, 

That makes the mares all madden and rush in furious 
race : 

So may Delphis dash from the glossy wrestling- 
ground 

Like a madman headlong hither to my home rushing 


apace, 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 


Ss . 


Here is the hem of his cloak that he lost here once. 
Since then 

I have kept it: now I shred it, and cast it into the 
fire.— 

O Love, O torturing Love, as a clinging leech of the 
fen, 

Why hast thou clung so closely and drained my life 


entire ? 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 


1I—2 
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Tomorrow a lizard bruised shall give him a draught 
of fate; 

I will bring it brayed in a potion. But now, ere 
night is flown, 

You must take this broth and smear it on the lintel- 
bar of his gate, 

And, spitting, say Ths plaister ts made of Delphis 
bone. 


Turn, wheel, and turn, and draw my lover home. 


She is gone now; I can weep. Where shall tears 
rise for my love? 

Where shall grief begin? Who was it that brought 
me to this plight? 

‘Twas the time Anaxo came, with the wild beasts 
trooping round, 

As virgin basket-bearer to the Huntress Virgin’s grove; 

And the wild creatures, a lioness among them, were 
the sight. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 
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Theucharidas’ old nurse—now in Heaven among 
the blest, 

My neighbour then, poor Thracian—came and begged 
me hard and prayed 

I would view the pageant with her; and I, to my 
sorrow, went, 

In a fine new gown, with a sweeping train, of silk 
brocade, 

And a cloak over my shoulders that Clearista lent. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 


I was just half-way on the road, just by Lycon’s— 
when, behold, 

Delphis and Eudamippus approaching both were 
seen : 

Their chins, Goddess, more golden than the ivy- 
blossom’s gold, 

And on their breasts a brighter than thine own 
heavenly sheen, 

Fresh from the wrestling-ground where the hard- 
fought game had been. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 
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And I looked and loved, loved madly; an arrow 
suddenly shot 

To the core; my beauty waned; and I thought no 
more that day 

Of the pageant: how, I know not, but somehow 
home I got: * 

When a parching fever shook me and sapped my 
strength away, 


And on my bed ten days and ten long nights I lay. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 


I was the colour of box, so pale my flesh was grown; 

And all my hair streamed off, and I was but skin 
and bone. 

Was there an old wise woman whose art I did not try? 

There was not a door I missed where a magic spell 
was known: 

But all of it brought no ease,—and the time still 
fleeting by. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 
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And so at last I told my maid the truth outright: 

“Thestylis, you must help me to find my fever’s cure. 

It is he, that Myndian; body and soul, I am his: 
go now 

To the wrestling-ground and watch; for the games 
are his delight, 

And he loves to sit there daily; you will find him 
there for sure. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 


’ 


“And when you see him alone, you must gently 
beckon, and say ' 

Come, Simaetha bids you, and lead his way before.” 

She went, and took my message, and brought him 
here in his bloom, 

Delphis here to my dwelling: and when from where 
I lay 

I heard his light step crossing the threshold of my 
door— 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 
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I went cold all over as ice; and on my brow 
Moisture broke out heavy as beads of morning dew ; 
And I had no voice to utter so much as even in sleep 
Murmuring to their mothers uneasy children do: 
All stiff and stark, like a waxen doll, my whole 


frame grew. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 


With a glance at me, the heartless man, his eyes 
bent low 

And he sat down on the bed, and he spoke, the 
heartless man: 

“You have just so much outstripped me, and no 
more, Simaetha dear, 

No whit more, in this your bidding me, than I two 
days ago 

Outstripped my friend Philinus in the footrace that 


we ran. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 
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“T was hither bound—sweet Love’s my witness!— 
I was bound 
With comrades two or three for thy door this very 


night, 

Love’s apples in my breast, and my brows for triumph 
crowned 

With Heracles’ own garland, a wreath of poplar 
white 


All with purple twisted in ribands round and round. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 


“And had the door been free,—that was well; for 
all the youth 

Own the favour of my form and my fleetness in 
the race; 

One kiss of thy sweet mouth, but one kiss, and I 
had slept: 

But had the door been barred, and you had shut 
me from your face, 

Then with brands flaming and axes you had seen 
our promise kept! 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 
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“But now my deepest thanks to the Goddess first 
are due, 

To the Queen of lovers first, and after her, dear girl, 
to you ; 

For you bade me to your own home:—I was fairly 
burnt half-through, 

And you plucked me from the fire. Ah, the fire 
that Love can raise! 

Hephaestus with his furnace cannot heat so fierce 


a blaze. 


O Queen, O Queen, consider how first my love 
began. 


“With madness from her bower Love will chase 
the maid unwed, 

And Love will chase the bride from her warm 
new-married_ bed.” 

Thus he talked to me of love; and JI, alas, was 
lightly won, 

And I took him by the hand, and drew him near. 


H, 12 
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And flesh, O Queen, to flesh melted ripening ; and 
the glow 
On our faces now glowed warmer, and we murmured 
soft and low. 
And, O Queen, to spare thine ears tedious telling— 
all was done, 


And we came unto the crown of our desire. 


And up till yesterday he had found no fault or 
blame, 
He with me, nor I with him. But Philista’s mother 
came, 
The flute-girl’s mother, early to-day, when heaven 
above 
Saw the rose-armed lady Morn first arise from 
Ocean’s rim, 


And among her gossip—Delphis was in love. 


What this passion was 
She could not rightly tell me, but so much well 


she knew, 
va 
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That his wine was young Love ever in bumpers to 
the brim; 

He was gone full-speed and far, and garlands were 
his vow, 

Garlands for the loved one’s gate. 

So my gossip told me to-day; and she is true; 

For he used to come here often, some three times 
a day till now 

Or four, perhaps, in passing, and would often set 
down too 

His Dorian oil-flask with me: and now for twelve 
whole days 

I have not once seen him even. O is it clear enough, 
or not, 

That some new love is master, and I am clean forgot? 

Weil, binding-charms for the present; but if he 
vex me more, 

’Tis the House of Death, I swear by the Fates, where 
he shall knock at the door! 
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I have medicines that can do it! A chest, O Queen, 
I own, 
And a wise man from Assyria made all their virtues 


known. 


Farewell now, Queen; with blessing, thy car to 
the Ocean bend; 
And I will bear my trouble, as I have borne, to 
the end. 
Farewell, thou shining Moon, farewell, companions 
bright, 
You train of Stars that follow the wheels of quiet 


Night. 


VICTOR HUGO 


Gastibelza, l‘homme 4 la carabine, 
Chantait ainsi: 

“Quelqu’un a-t-il connu dofia Sabine, 
Quelqu’un d'ici? 

Dansez, chantez, villageois! la nuit gagne 
Le mont Falt. 

—Le vent qui vient a4 travers la montagne 


Me rendra fou! 


“Quelqu’un de vous a-t-il connu Sabine, 
Ma Sefiora? 

Sa mere était la vieille Maugrabine 
D’ Antequera, 

Qui chaque nuit criait dans la Tour-Magne 
Comme un hibou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 


Me rendra fou!” 
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“ Dansez, chantez! Des biens que l’heure envoie 
I] faut user. 

Elle était jeune et son ceil plein de joie 
Faisait penser.— 

A ce vieillard qu’un enfant accompagne 
Jetez un sou!...— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou! 


“Vraiment la reine efit prés d’elle été laide 
Quand, vers le soir, 

Elle passait sur le pont de Toléde 
En corset noir. 

Un chapelet du temps de Charlemagne 
Ornait son cou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou! 


“Le roi disait, en la voyant si belle, 
A son neveu: 

Pour un baiser, pour un sourire d’elle, 
Pour un cheveu, 

‘Infant don Ruy, je donnerais l’Espagne 
Et le Pérou !’— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou! 
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“Je ne sais pas si j’aimais cette dame, 
Mais je sais bien 

Que, pour avoir un regard de son ame, 
Moi, pauvre chien, 

J’aurais gaiement passé dix ans au bagne 
Sous le verrou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 


Me rendra fou! 


“Un jour d’été que tout était lumiere, 
Vie et douceur, 

Elle s’en vint jouer dans la riviere 
Avec sa sceur; 

Je vis le pied de sa jeune compagne 
Et son genou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou! 


“Quand je voyais cette enfant, moi le patre 
De ce canton, 

Je croyais voir la belle Cléopatre, 
Qui, nous dit-on, 

Menait César, empereur d’Allemagne, 
Par le licou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 
Me rendra fou! 
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VICTOR HUGO 


“Dansez, chantez, villageois, la nuit tombe. 
Sabine un jour 

A tout vendu, sa beauté de colombe 
Et son amour, 

Pour l’anneau d’or du comte de Saldagne, 
Pour un bijou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 


Me rendra fou! 


“Sur ce vieux banc souffrez que je m’appuie, 
Car je suis las. 

Avec ce comte elle s'est donc enfuie! 
Enfuie, hélas! 

Par le chemin qui va vers la Cerdagne, 
Je ne sais ou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 


Me rendra fou! 


“Je la voyais passer de ma demeure, 
Et c’était tout. 

Mais a présent je m’ennuie a toute heure, 
Plein de dégoit. 

Réveur oisif, lame dans la campagne, 
La dague au clou....— 

Le vent qui vient a travers la montagne 


M’a rendu fou!” 
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Shepherds, that o’er this ridgy mountain-steep 
Come pasturing with your goats and fleecy sheep, 
In Earth’s name, for the dark Persephone, 

Grant me one favour, slight, but sweet to me! 
Here let the sheep bleat, and the shepherd play 
Soft music from the bare rock while they stray: 
And when the Spring comes, from the meadow bloom 
Some peasant weave a wreath, to wreathe my tomb: 
And some one bring a milch-ewe lately lambed, 
Hold the udder up, and let the stream undammed 
Fall on the flat grave-stone. To those that earn, 
Doubt not, the dead feel thanks, and make return. 


THEOCRITUS 


HARVEST HOME 


Once in a season past we left the town, 
Friend Eucritus and I, and journeyed down, 
The fair Amyntas with us, to the banks 

Of Haleis river. There was harvest-thanks. 
A-making for Demeter’s charities 

With Phrasidamus and Antigenes,— 

H. 13 
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Brothers, Lycopeus’ children, of the best 

True noble ancestry and ancientest, 

From Clytia, from old Chalcon’s very stock, 

Who pressed his knee, and straightway from the rock 
The fount Burina sprang,—whereby a grove 

Rose at the side, that elms and poplars wove 


With green leaves in a shady roofing pleached. 


The half-way in our road was hardly reached, 
The tomb of Brasilas not showing yet, 
When travelling on the way a man we met, 
A good Cydonian—bless the Muses’ aid! 
By name hight Lycidas, and by his trade 
A goatherd; none had seen him and mistook, 


For every inch a goatherd was his look. 


On the left shoulder was a leathern coat 
Made from the rough skin of a tawny goat, 
And savouring of fresh rennet; on his breast, 
Girt with a plaited belt, an old worn vest; 
And in his right hand was a crooked staff 
Made of wild olive. 

With a quiet laugh, 
13—2 
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Eye twinkling, and with mirth around his lip, 

“ Simichidas,” said he, “ pray whither trip 

“Your feet at noonday so? This hour intense 
“Even the lizard in the roadside fence 

“Ts sleeping, and abroad no longer roam 

“The tombstone-crested larks, but drowse at home. 
“Ts it a banquet and the bidden guest? 

“Or is some neighbour’s vintage to be pressed ? 
“Such eager haste you make, the boot in springing 


“Strikes against every stone and sets it ringing.” 


“Friend Lycidas,” I answered, “all men still 
“Call you the prince of pipers in your skill 
“Among the shepherds and the reapers both ; 
“And glad it makes my heart: yet by my troth 
“T think that I might make a match with thee! 
“This road now is the road of harvestry: 

“Our friends to-day are keeping merrymake 
“And banquet for the robed Earth-Mother’s sake 
“With first-fruit offering of the golden store 


“Piled in so bounteous measure on their floor. 
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“What say you, friend, then? Common is the way 


“And common is the morn,—come let us play 
“In pastoral fashion, brother-bard with brother ; 
“Haply the one may benefit the other. 

“For I too am the Muses’ ringing voice, 

“In minstrelsy most exquisite and choice, 
“As all men speak of me—though I am not 
“So fond and credulous; not I, God wot! 

“T cannot outsing yet, in my compare, 
“Sicelidas from Samos, or the rare 

“Philetas; ’tis but as a frog I croak 

“ Against cicalas.” 


With intent I spoke, 


For ends.—The goatherd, with his pleasant laugh, 


Said, “Here then is a gift, my crooked staff; 
“Because thou art a shoot of Jove’s own tree, 
“Moulded throughout in perfect verity. 

“J hate your builder that would build a shed 
“As towering as the sovran mountain’s head, 
“And birds of poesy that fondly strain 
“Cackling against the Chian bard in vain. 
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“But come, Simichidas, let us now sing 
“The rustic song: I have a trifling thing— 
“See if it please you, friend, this little lay 


“T wrought out on the uplands yesterday.” 


LYCIDAS’ SONG 


Ageanax to Mitylene’s clime 

Fair sail shall have,—ay surely, though what time 
The Kids are westering and the southwind’s blast 
Driving in chase the wet seas flying fast, 

What season just above far Ocean’s wave 

Orion hangs his feet—if he will save 

Poor Lycidas from grilling in Love’s fire! 

For hot as burning flame is my desire. 

The halcyons shall make the rough sea smooth, 
The southwind and the eastwind they shall soothe, 
That stirs the deepmost weeds up—halcyons, 

The green-haired Nereids’ best-beloved ones 

Of all whose prey within the deep is found :— 
Ageanax for Mitylene bound 

Have favouring wind and weather all the way 


And so come safe to port! 
And on that day 
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About my brows a rosy wreath I’ll set— 

Roses or anise or white violet— 

And by the fireside wreathed will I recline 
And from the wine-bowl draw the Ptelean wine. 
Beans shall be roasting; and my bed shall be 
Piled elbow-deep with crisped celery 

And asphodel and balm: there strewn at ease 
I'll drain the wine-cup to the very lees,— 

Yea, to the dregs my clinging lip shall press,— 


With his dear name in fondest mindfulness. 


And I will have two shepherds pipe to me,— 
Acharnian and Lycopite they shall be,— 
And Tityrus shall sing, sweet ballads old, 
How the swain Daphnis loved the maiden cold, 
And how the hills were troubled, and the trees 
Made mourning for him in his sore disease, 
All that on Himeras’ broad rivage grow, 
When Daphnis pined and wasted as the snow 
That melts along the slopes of Haemus vast, 
Or Rhodope, or Athos, or the last 


And world’s-end Caucasus, 
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And he shall sing 

How by the mad spite of the tyrant king 
The goatherd in the chest was penned alive ; 
And how the blunt-faced bees forsook their hive 
And ever to the scented cedar flew 
And fed him there with essence which they drew 
From meadow flowers, because the Muse had shed 
Sweet nectar on his lips. 

And ¢hine this bread, 
And these delights iy fortune, O most blest 
Comatas! Thou wast locked within the chest 
And fed there by the bees with honeycomb 
A whole year’s durance in that narrow home! 

Ah, would that thou wert numbered at this day 
Among the living! Would that I might stay 
And keep thy pretty goats afield hard by, 

Still listening to thy voice, where thou shouldst lie 
Under the green oak or the tall pine tree, 


Divine Comatas, making melody! 


With that the goatherd ceased; and then I turned 
And said, “Friend Lycidas, I too have learned 
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Some hill-songs from the Nymphs while shepherding, 
Which may perchance have reached upon Fame’s wing 
Even to the very throne of Jove’s own hall: 

But one there is, most excellent of all, 

Which now shall privilege thine ear: attend 

And list then, as the Muses hold thee friend. 


SIMICHIDAS’ SONG 


The Loves have sneezed upon Simichidas ; 
So deep enamoured he, poor wretch, alas, 
Of Myrto as the goats are of the Spring: 
While his most precious friend in everything, 
His friend Aratus, hides within his breast 
Love for a lad :—Aristis can attest— 

A bard most excellent, who might aspire 

To sing beside the tripod with his lyre, 

And Phoebus give him leave !—Aristis knows 
How for a lad Aratus’ bosom glows. 

But O I pray thee, Pan, that hast the green 
Fair plain of Homola for thy demesne, 

List to me, bring his loved one—be it, say, 


The soft Philinus, or whoe’er it may— 
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Bring the dear lad unsought, and lodge him soon 
Within those arms. 
If thou wilt grant this boon, 
Sweet Pan dear, may the boys in Arcady 
Cease to make rib and shoulder ache for thee 
By flogging them with squills when meat is scant! 
But shouldst thou frown upon thy supplicant,— 
Then may thy flesh be all so torn and red 
To make thee scratch, and nettles be thy bed! 
Mayst thou in deep midwinter have thy place 
Among the mountains of Edonian Thrace, 
By Hebrus river, near the polar star ; 
And in the summer range afield as far 
As furthest Ethiops, and there feed thy flock 
In desert, under the swart Blemyan rock, 
Where Nile is no more seen! 
And ye too, come, 
Leave the mount Oeceus, fair Diona’s home, 
Leave Hyetis and Byblis ever-flowing, 
Ye rosy Loves like rosy apples glowing, 
And all your bows upon Philinus bend, 
Because he has no pity on my friend: 
H. 14 
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Shoot! for his heart is like a stone—Yet stay ; 
The pear is overripe at this late day: 

Ah, poor Philinus, all the women cry, 

Alas, alas, thy bloom ts passing by! 

No, friend Aratus! let us watch no more 

And wear our feet out lingering at the door: 
Let the loud cock’s crow at the daybreak shrill 
Ague some other's bones with numbing chill— 
Nay, Wolon be the wrestler, only he, 

To have his neck wrung at this game, not we! 
For us, calm peace, with some old crone at hand 


To spit, and keep the bad luck from the land. 


I ceased; and with the same bright merry look 
The goatherd smiled, and gave his promised crook, 
For keepsake in the bond of poesy.— 

Then to the left-hand, Pyxa-way, turned he; 
While to the farm we bent, the right-hand way, 
With fair Amyntas; and arrived there, lay 

On scented rushes for our pallets heaped, 


And fresh delicious vine-leaves newly reaped. 
14—2 
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Dangling above our heads hung canopies 
Of whispering elms and rustling poplar-trees ; 
Near us the water of the sacred well 
Dropped from the Nymphs’ cave, tinkling as it fell; 
On every twig in shadow sat with glee 
The sunburnt crickets, chattering busily ; 
And murmuring afar off in solitude, 


Bowered in the deep thorn-brake the turtle cooed. 


All rich delight and luxury was there ; 
Larks and bright finches singing in the air; 
The brown bees flying round about the well ; 
The ring-dove moaning; everywhere the smell 
Of opulent summer and of ripening-tide: 
Pears at our feet and apples at our side 
Rolling in plenteousness; in piles around, 
Branches, with damsons burdening to the ground, 
Strewn for our feast; and from the full wine-tun 


Wax of a seven-years-aged seal undone. 
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Ye Nymphs of Castaly, fair Nymphs that keep 
Your station on Parnassus’ holy steep, 
Say, was a bow] mixed ever like our own 
Set by old Chiron in his cave of stone 
Before great Heracles? Did ever rill 
Send the uncouth shepherd o’er Anapus hill 
A-dancing with a draught so nectarous 
As then, divine Nymphs, ye made stream for us 
There by the boon Demeter’s winnowing-floor ? 
Upon whose builded heap may I once more 
Plant the great fan, to praise her, while she stands 


Smiling, with sheaves and poppies in both hands. 
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KpnOida thy trorvpvOor, émictauévny Kara traitew, 
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ndiatnv cuvépiOov, ael AXadov: 8 arroBpites 
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She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 


And very few to love: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star, when only one 


Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me! 
WORDSWORTH 
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Ah where is Crethis? ofttimes say 
The girls in Samos,—where ts she 
With all those tales from history, 


With all those pretty games to play? 


They miss her when they spin,—the cheer, 
The sweet voice rippling—She lies here 
Slumbering for ever, as they all 


Must slumber when their day shall fall. 
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A slumber did my spirit seal ; 
I had no human fears: 
She seemed a thing that could not feel 


The touch of earthly years. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 


With rocks, and stones, and trees. 
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fonis, Callignotus swore, 
Ionts, ne’er 
Shall man or woman come before 


Thyself, I swear! 


He swore :—but true the adage runs, 
Oaths made in love 
Reach not the ears of Blessed Ones 


In Heaven above. 


He burns now with another flame; 
And that poor she, 
Megarian-like, is left sans namnte 


And sans degree. 
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Ah, what avails the sceptred race! 
Ah, what the form divine! 
What every virtue, every grace! 


Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and sighs 


I consecrate to thee. 
LANDOR 


a 
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The brief words, Heraclitus, fell— 
Your death; and with them drew 
Tears to my eyes; old memories thronged— 


How many a time we two 


Had sunk the tired-out sun beneath 
Our talk !—Dear friend of old, 
And you there now in Caria—dust, 


A charred ash, ages cold...... 


But thy sweet voices are not dead, 
Those nightingales yet wake; 
Death with his clutch takes all away, 


But those he shall not take! 
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Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen 
Die hat einen Andern erwahlt; 
Der Andre liebt eine Andre 

Und hat sich mit Dieser vermahlt. 


Das Madchen heirathet aus Aerger 
Den ersten besten Mann 

Der ihr in den Weg gelaufen ; 
Der Jiingling ist iibel dran. 


Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu; 
Und wem sie just passieret, 


Dem bricht das Herz entzwei. 
HEINE 
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Three lovers once were thus devoted : 
Pan for his neighbouring Echo pined ; 
On frolic Satyrus Echo doated ; 
While Satyrus—Lyda filled his mind. 


All three with equal ardour burned, 
Affected each as each affected : 
Each had another’s passion spurned, 


And found his own with scorn rejected. 


This warning, all ye loveless, use ; 


Refuse not love, lest love refuse. 
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Wir standen an der Strasseneck’ 
Wohl iiber eine Stunde; 
Wir sprachen voller Zartlichkeit 


Von uns’rem Seelenbunde. 


Wir sagten uns viel’ hundertmal 
Dass wir einander lieben ; 
Wir standen an der Strasseneck’ 


Und sind da steh’n geblieben. 


Die Gottin der Gelegenheit, 
Wie’n Zofchen, flink und heiter, 
Kam sie vorbei und sah uns steh’n, 
Und lachend ging sie weiter. 
HEINE 
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Our friend’s heart hides a wound :—what suffering 
through 

His whole breast—marked you it? that gasp he drew! 

Just at his third cup, when the roses round 

His temples all fell scattering to the ground.— 

O rarely roasted! Ill be sworn, I find 

A thief’s track; set a thief to catch his kind! 
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Proud word you never spoke, but you will speak 
Four not exempt from pride some future day. 
Resting on. one white hand a warm wet cheek, 
Over my open volume you will say, 
“This man loved me”—then rise and trip away. 


LANDOR 


‘A hirepws yaporois "Ackdntias ola Tadnvns 
Oupact cumtreiOer TavTas épwToToei. 
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Stand close around, ye Stygian set, 
With Dirce in one boat conveyed! 
Or Charon, seeing, may forget 
That he is old, and she a shade. 
LANDOR 
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Such glittering calm of sunlit weather 
In her bright eyes hath she, 
Fair Amoret! all men’s hearts together 


Launch upon Love’s alluring sea. 


Crigos im poupeite tepictadov audi Néarpav 
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Quaenam haec forma?—Dei—Cur versa est ?— 
Fulgura lucis 
divinae non fert debilis haec acies.— 
Quid vero existit tanquam uno e corpore corpus?— 
Hic Amor est.—Si Amor est, cur videt?—At 
Iovis est.— 
Cur ita complicitis alis?—Nunquam evolat.—At cur 
in se convertit tela?—Sui ille Amor est.— 
Cur ferro sine tela gerit ?—Quia vulneris expers 


ille est: at vester vulnerat et cruciat. 


CATULLUS 


Dianae sumus in fide 
Puellae et pueri integri: 
Dianam pueri integri 


Puellaeque canamus. 


O Latonia maximi 
Magna progenies lovis, 
Quam mater prope Deliam 


Deposivit olivam. 
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HYMN TO DIANA 


Boys and maidens undefiled 
In Diana’s faithful care, 
Pure Diana, boy and maid 


Undefiled, sing we! 


O Latona’s mighty Child, 
She to Jove almighty bare, 
At thy birth in Delos laid 
By the Olive-tree ; 
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Montium domina ut fores 
Silvarumque virentium 
Saltuumque reconditorum 


Amniumque sonantum : 


Tu Lucina dolentibus 
Iuno dicta puerperis, 
Tu potens Trivia, et notho 


Dicta lumine Luna es, 


Tu cursu Dea menstruo 
Metiens iter annuum 
Rustica agricolum bonis 


Tecta frugibus exples. 


Sis quocumque licet tibi 
Sancta nomine Romuleique, 
Antique ut solita es, bona 


Sospites ope gentem. 





HYMN TO DIANA 


Mountains all to be thy dower, 
All the woodland coverts green, 
All sequestered chaces thine, ~ 


And the sounding streams: 


Women in their labouring hour 
Call thee Lightener; thou art Queen 
Trivia where the ways are trine, 


Moon with borrowed beams. 


Monthly as thy stages move, 
Measuring all the yearly space, 
With good harvest thou dost fill 


Peasant’s farm and floor. 


In what name thou best approve 
Be thou hallowed, and with grace 
Romulus’ true people still 


Prosper as of yore! 
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Phaselus ille, quem videtis, hospites, 
Ait fuisse navium celerrimus, 

Neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
Nequisse praeter ire, sive palmulis 
Opus foret volare sive linteo. 

Et hoc negat minacis Adriatici 
Negare litus insulasve Cycladas 
Rhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam 
Propontida trucemve Ponticum sinum, 
Ubi iste post phaselus antea fuit 
Comata silva: nam Cytorio in iugo 


Loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 
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Friends, you note 
The yacht there? She'll aver, “This boat 
Has been the fastest craft afloat : 
No timber swam the seas but I 
Could pass it, were my task to fly 
With canvas or with feathering oar :— 
Ask the dread Adriatic shore, 
Ask every sea-way, every coast, 
No witness will deny my boast ; 
Rhodes amid stormy billows wild 
Or the ocean Cyclades enisled, 
Propontis with her boisterous ways, 
Or the grim winding Pontic bays ”— 
Grim Pontus, where the yacht you see 
Once was a leaf-clad forest-tree :— 
Oft has remote Cytorus hill 


With green leaves heard her whistling shrill ! 
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Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 
Tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 
Ait phaselus: ultima ex origine 

Tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 

Tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore, 
Et inde tot per inpotentia freta 
Erum tulisse, laeva sive dextera 
Vocaret aura, sive utrumque Iuppiter 
Simul secundus incidisset in pedem. 
Neque ulla vota litoralibus deis 

Sibi esse facta, cum veniret a marei 
Novissime hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 
Sed haec prius fuere: nunc recondita 
Senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 


Gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 
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Amastris and Cytorus hill, 

The boxwood’s region, you know well, 
She says, and from the first can tell 
Her story; since her date began 

Her foot was on your summit; yours 
The waters where she dipped her oars ; 
Thence with her master first she ran, 
Still weathering all those raging seas, 
Whether to larboard called the breeze 
Or starboard, or the God-sent gale 
Fell equal on the favoured sail. 

And all that voyage not one vow 
Made to the Shore-Gods; never one 
She owed them when her course was run 
From that far ocean to this last 
Transparent lake. 

But these are past 
And ancient triumphs; she lies now 
Sequestered from the worldly stage, 
And cloistering dedicates her age 
To thee, twin Castor, and to thee, 


Twin Saviour on the stormy sea. 
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“Donec gratus eram tibi 
Nec quisquam potior brachia candidae 
Cervici iuvenis dabat, 


Persarum vigui rege beatior.” 


“Donec non alia magis 
Arsisti, neque erat Lydia post Chloen, 
Multi Lydia nominis 


Romana vigui clarior Ilia.” 


“Me nunc Thressa Chloe regit, 
Dulces docta modos et citharae sciens ; 
Pro qua non metuam mori, 


Si parcent animae fata superstiti.” 
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HE 


While no more favoured youth caressed 
That snowy neck, to put me second, 

While I still pleased, my fortune blest 
Beyond the Persian King’s I reckoned. 


SHE 


While you had yet no fonder flame, 
Nor Lydia less than Choe counted, 
Beyond the Roman Ilia’s fame 


Renowned and glorious Lydia mounted. 


HE 


Yes, the sweet Z7hracian rules me now, 
Who plays, who sings, without a rival ; 
I’ld face my very death, I vow! 


If death might win her dear survival. 
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“Me torret face mutua 
Thurini Calais filius Ornyti, 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 


Si parcent puero fata superstiti.” 


“Quid si prisca redit Venus 
Diductosque iugo cogit aheneo? 
Si flava excutitur Chloe 


Reiectaeque patet ianua Lydiae?” 


“Quamquam sidere pulchrior 
Illest, tu levior cortice et inprobo 
Iracundior Hadria, 


Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens!” 
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SHE 


For Calais all-consumed am 1; 
Sweet Thurian! he in equal measure ; 
And death twice over I would die— 


If death might save the boy—with pleasure! 


HE 


Say Venus now returns once more 
A parted pair by force remating, 
Casts Chloe off, and leaves the door 


Wide, for neglected Lydia waiting ? 


SHE 


Though lovelier than a star is he, 
And thou both lighter than a feather 
And stormier than the Adrian sea,— 


’Twere bliss to live—or die—together ! 
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White violets Ill twine, 
The young fresh daffodilly 
With myrtles I'll combine, 
I'll twine the laughing lily: 


I’ll have the crocus twined, 
And the hyacinth to cover, 
And all around shall wind 


The rose that loves the lover: 


That Heliodora’s hair 
May scent the wreath, whose flowers 


On lovely tresses fair 


Shall fade and fall in showers. 


On Heliodora’s brow the garland pines ; 


And she the garland of the garland shines. 


H. 16 
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Pour out, and pledge it as you pour, 
To Heliodore, To Heliodore ; 
Blend in the wine-cup o’er and. o’er 


Her sweet name, Heliodore, 


Bring to me, wet with last night's myrrh, 
The wreath I wore, the wreath I wore; 
Wreathe it around my brows for her 


Remembrance,—Heliodore, 


Ah see, the rose, love’s loving rose, 
Is weeping sore, is weeping sore :— 
My darling elsewhere far it knows, 


And on my breast no more! 
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@ TTavol, wn Kal ToT ébintacba pév, “Epwres, 

> 


»” , ] fo ’ ] ’ cA > / 
oldat’, atromThvat & ovd Gcov taoxveTe; 





Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen 
Mach’ ich die kleinen Lieder ; 
Die heben ihr klingend Gefieder 


Und flattern nach ihrem Herzen. 


Sie fanden den Weg zur Trauten, 
Doch kommen sie wieder und klagen, 
Und klagen und wollen nicht sagen 


Was sie im Herzen schauten. 


HEINE 
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Sound of Love murmureth ever in mine ears; 
And in mine eyes 
Always their silent offerings, the sweet tears, 


For Love’s sake rise. 


Night falls, and daylight comes, and respite never ; 
Love-charms at last, 
Moulding my heart, have made it fixed for ever 


In one same cast. 


O wingéd Loves, can ye fly hither then, 


Without strength ever to fly hence again ? 


Ai puxpat peyadns AVIS aTréBAacTOY aoLdat, 
Kal wrepa povnevt HrAOov évarrdpevat 

Ths Kas Tpos atHO0s: apap 8 apa wp’ adOis txavov 
KNaiovoa, Ta b€ KpUTT ovK eVéNoVaL Ppaaa. 
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Ich grolle nicht, und wenn das Herz auch bricht, 
Ewig verlornes Lieb! ich grolle nicht. 

Wie du auch strahlst in Diamantenpracht, 

Es fallt kein Strahl in deines Herzens Nacht. 


Das weiss ich langst. Ich sah dich ja im Traum, 
Und sah die Nacht in deines Herzens Raum, 
Und sah die Schlang’, die dir am Herzen frisst ; 
Ich sah, mein Lieb, wie sehr du elend bist. 


HEINE 





Odi et amo. quare id faciam, fortasse requiris. 
nescio; sed fieri sentio, et excrucior. 


CATULEDVs 





Anfangs wollt’ ich fast verzagen, 
Und ich glaubt’, ich triig’ es nie, 
Und ich hab’ es doch getragen,— 
Aber fragt mich nur nicht: wie? 


HEINE 
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TAjocopar: ovd ef ravta tradowuw’, ov pn mote Supe 
elEw, pmeudomevos aol, Pirn, ws Tpodotis. 

Tov ALOoKOAAT@V yap aTagTpaTTELs Teas SpuLwV 
Aautrpov, Eow § Eyvwv Tov oKoTov olov éxeus. 

éyvwv, ovK erabés pe Tedv Katédovaa, pirn, cv 


Ovuov: éebwpabn of) Kaxodarpovin. 


"EyGaipw 7 Epapai te. Todev, dyoes, TOE Tacx; 


ovK 016, wde 8 éxywy oida Kai ayvipevos. 


\ fal ‘ lal «i > / 
To mpa@tov pev arreirov' Guws 8, atAnTa TeTrovOas, 


éTAnv: was & EtAnY, unKéTe TOUT Epeo. 
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I never drank of Aganippe well, 

Nor ever did in shade of Tempe sit ; 

And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to dwell; 
Poor layman I, for sacred rites unfit. 

Some do I hear of poets’ fury tell, 

But, God wot, wot not what they mean by it; 
And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 

I am no pick-purse of another’s wit. 

How falls it then, that with so smooth an ease 
My thoughts I speak; and what I speak doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please? 
Guess we the cause? What, is it this? Fie, no. 
Orso? Much less. How then? Sure, thus it is,— 


My lips are sweet, inspired with Stella’s kiss. 


MEAEAT POY 


‘lEov éyers TO Pirnua, Ta 8 dupata, Tipaprov, trip: 


hv éaldns, Kates, Hv 5é Oiyns, dédexas. 
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Ov : Spgs bd / r boy ‘ »o? ? / 
UK émov evdsdery evi Téumrecw, od Ayavitrarns 
/ al 
mivew* tats Movcas éxOpa ta havdorepa. 
ae yv , > / a , id fal a 
nis e€yay, auvntos: dco 8 tyvodot wounrav 
\ / v / / , ’ > fal 
THY mavinv, tatw Zevs, TL NéyoUS’ aTropa. 
1 / \ ’ / ’ / v / 
ov wav, Tav Ayépovtos avaduiov @mooca Rimvar, 
ovdé Tis GAXNOTPiwy AwTOdUTNS éerréwr. 
A * cys at: a s , ey 9 \ / 
TOS odv pnual’ éEToiwa Tapert por, HS évl péTpoLs 
, > eae \ A ” a , 
KeieV’, ATAP Kal TOiS aKpa codots SoKima; 
a / t / + \ a 
TovTO TroGev yeyovey EntnTéov* 7 Tapa TovTO; 
fol A Pl Ld A he-3 > , ” 
Anpos atras. ap ovy TovTO Tap; GNX aToTrov. 
lal BA lal ” pe | / \ / 
TOS apa; viv éyvwxa: Tap ‘Aotepins TO pirnyua 


Ketvo KaBov ovTw yeElre Exw yAuvKéEa. 


MELEAGER 


Thine eyes, Timarion, are a fire, 
Thy lips a liméd lure ; 
One glance, and thou hast lit desire; 


One touch—the captive sure. 
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Kavtos “Epws 6 mrnvos év aidépe déopos aro 


aypevOeis Tots cots Gupact, Timapror. 


Die Welt ist dumm, die Welt ist blind, 
Wird taglich abgeschmackter! 
Sie spricht von dir, mein schénes Kind, 


Du hast keinen guten Charakter. 


Die Welt ist dumm, die Welt ist blind, 
Und dich wird sie immer verkennen ; 
Sie weiss nicht wie siiss deine Kiisse sind, 


Und wie sie beseligend brennen. 
HEINE 


Ketuar: AaE eriBaive Kat avxévos, aypie Saipov: 
oida oe, val wa Oeovs, Kai Bapdy dvta éperv: 
oida Kal éumupa toEa: Barwv 8 én éeunv ppéva 
Tupaous 


ov pré£eus: dn aca yap éote Téppn. 
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Love, while winging through the skies, 
Passed before Timarion’s eyes ; 
Hence, being tangled in that snare, 


Love himself lies prisoned there. 


rn / ’ a 
Ma@por, tudd0t amavtes, aei T emt peifov apovaot: 
KadXiotn, c€ S€ hao’ ov mavu cwdpovéery. 
> 
3 / \ / > \ r > / > / 
i para oé Kpivovew aro oKoTrod, EidoTes ovdEeV 


ex wWuyxis yAuKepois xeireow ola Hires. 


Tread on my neck, fierce Demon; low I bow; 
And thy worst tyrannies, by Heaven, can bear! 
Shoot fiery arrows, brands! My bosom now 


Is flame-proof; there is nought but ashes there. 
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Nu«repivy, Sixepws, dirorravvuye haive Cernvn, 
paive, dv evtpytwv Badropévyn Oupidov: 
avyafe xpucénv KadXiotiov: és Ta pirevvTor 
épya Katorrevery ov POdvos abavarn. 
orABifers Kal tTHVde Kal Huéas, olda, CeAXnvn, 


Kal yap onv wuxynv Epreyev ’Evdupior. 


Wenn ich bei meiner Liebsten bin, 
Dann geht das Herz mir auf; 
Dann bin ich reich in meinem Sinn, 


Ich biet’ die Welt zu Kauf. 


Doch wenn ich wieder scheiden muss, 
Aus threm Schwanenarm, 
Dann schwindet all mein Uberfluss, 
Und ich bin bettelarm. 
HEINE 
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Shine out, O horned Moon, O festal night’s befriender, 
Shine through the latticed window with thy 
silver light ; 
My golden fair illume, gaze forth in all thy splen- 
dour,— 
Immortal eyes are free to look on love’s delight :— 
Thy conscious heart, I know, is kind to us and tender,— 
Endymion, O Selene, set thine own heart’s flame 


alight ! 


€ 

Oocdkis “Hpivyns brroxorrios, oAStodaipov 
TAovTov éxew Fuyew mrelov’ enol Soxéw. 

edte 0 arolevyGels oixov podw, avtiy’ 0 mAodTOS 


\ > / / TIS Mv + 
devXov atroTTduevds mw “lpov EOnke maXdu. 
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, / fol \ / , A 
Avépa AvaonTHpe Kuvvos BeBornpEvoy to 

vdacr Onpeiny eixova pact Bréreww* 

/ / \ By ’ / ’ / 

Avocwwy Taxa TiKpOY "Epws évérnkev ddovTa 

eis ewe, Kal paviats Oupov édXnicaTo* 

\ \ > \ \ , > / > / / 
anv yap euol Kal TovTos émnpatov eikova paivet, 


fr r , ’ / 
Kal Totauev diva, Kal déras olvoyxoovr. 


Aus meinen Thranen spriessen 
Viel bliihende Blumen hervor, 
Und meine Seufzer werden 


Ein Nachtigallenchor. 


Und wenn du mich lieb hast, Kindchen, 
Schenk’ ich dir die Blumen all’, 
Und vor deinem Fenster soll klingen 


Das Lied der Nachtigall. 
HEINE 
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By a dog’s rabid fury when poisoned, they tell us, 
Dog’s form in all waters the victim will see: 

At the moment when Love set his tooth in my bosom, 
Love surely was mad, working madness in me,— 

For the ocean, the river, the wine in the goblet, 


Show only one sweet darling image of thee! 





TloAAd pot €x Saxptvov card 7 advOea, Awpi, dvovtat, 
? > > / la] > \ / 
ola 8 anbdovidmy Kamos eual ctovaxai. 

jv Se pirys pw’, & Awpi, ta 7 avOca coi Tade KeEtTaL, 


coils T ader TpoOvpas yhpus andovidwr. 
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> / / / fal 3 ids 
Oixtpotatov pyntnp oe, Xapi~eve, SOpov és adav 
OKTWKALOEKETAY ETTONTEV KAAMVOL. 

\ \ \ / > f e ed > ’ ” 
yap 5 Kal Twétpos avéotevev, aviK aT oiK@V 
a > al \ / > / 

Gduxes olwwya cov véxvy nxGopopevy* 
/ > > e / > / na 
mévOos 8, ovy vpmevatov, avwpvovTo yovies, 
IA \ a , , 
aiai, Tas wactay wWevdopevas yapiTas, 
\ \ >’ a Sih / al 
Kal Keveds @divas. iw KaxoTrapOeve Moipa, 


oTeipa yovas otopyay émtuaas eis avéuous. 
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Most piteous was the gift, most worthy tears, 
Thy mother gave, 
Just in young manhood’s garb, thine eighteen years 


Drest for the grave. 


The very stones cried out along that road 
From thy home’s door 

Where sorrowing deep the lifeless body’s load 
Thy fellows bore; 


Thy parents with loud moan, that should have been 
Thy wedding strain, 
Wailing the child’s thank-offering never seen, 


The hopes all vain, 


The fruitless travail !—Ah, thou loveless hard 
Stern Fate above, 
Thou barren Virgin, trash in thy regard 


Was parents’ love! 


H. 17 


258 ETMTAPIA 


ANQNYMOY 


> \ a b / > \ / na / 
Ov ro Oavety adyewvov, éTrel TO ye TAaGL TEéETPwTAL* 
> \ \ ¢ / \ , , 
adda Tplv NALKLNS KAL YOVEwWY TpOTEpoOV. 
’ / > id / ’ / 9. / / 
ov yapmov, ovy Upévatoy idwr, ov viudia ExTpA, 


al 4 la J f / 
KELULAL EPWS TOANXMV, ETTO EVOS TAEOVOD. 
’ 





Here a pretty baby lies, 

Sung to sleep with lullabies : 
Pray be silent and not stir 
The easy earth that covers her. 


HERRICK 





AOYKIANOY 


Natéa pe tevtaérnpov axndéa Ovpov éyovta 
unrens Aidns iprace KadrXipayov. 
ard pe pn Kralois* Kai yap BioToLo weTéayov 


/ \ / lal / lal 
TQAUpOU, KAL TAVP@V TWV Buoroto KAKWY. 
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It is not Death that is so keen, 
Death is our common lot foreseen ; 
But to die thus ere man’s estate, 
Earlier than our parents’ date! 
Bridal music, bridal bed, 

All denied, I lie unwed ; 

Loved by many a heart before, 


Henceforth to be loved by more. 





Mnrnp Bavearowod mw exoiwicev* atpéwa Baive 


un “yetpns Koupny yhv mw émvecodpevov. 


While a tender child of five, 

And so glad to be alive, 

Hence away Death roughly bore me :— 

Yet, I pray thee, weep not for me: 

Few my days on earth, and few 

My days of earthly sorrow too. 
LUCIAN 


17—2 


260 TT OAEMAIOY 


Pane \ 
OiS bre Ovatos éy@ Kai epdpepos: GAN Stay adoTpev 
4 \ > / ev 
MacTevw TuKWas audiopomous EdiKaS, 
2<=9 / / lal 
OUKET ETUYavw yains Todi, GAA Tap’ avTO 


Zavi Oeotpepéos TiwtrAapar auBpocins. 


TTAAAASDA 


\ a ¢ , \ / x 4 / 
Cxnvn mas 0 Bios Kal Taiyviov' 7 wade twaifew 


\ \ / x / \ b 4, 
Thv oTrovdny peTabeis, 7) hépe Tas odvvas. 





My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on ; 

Judge not the play before the play is done: 

Her plot hath many changes; every day 

Speaks a new scene; the last act crowns the play. 


FRANCIS QUARLES 
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I am but human and must die: 
Yet when aloft I gaze 
And trace the tangled stars on high 


Through all their curving maze, 


No more then on the earth I tread, 
But far far hence recline 

With Zeus in heaven, and share the bread 
Of deathless Gods divine. 


PALLADAS 


All Life is but a Stage, a Play: 
Take then your part, 
And put all seriousness away, 


Or bear the smart. 


TEAOC OPA 


Yuxn, otépye To Spaua xabnuévn ola Oearns, 
kpive S€ un MpotreT@s AAN Eridovca TéXos. 
EoTL TL yap TroiKiAMa TONUTAOKOY* nuap ExacTOV 


'§ \ \ a a a \ / 
Kawiber: To bé wav dpaua Kpavel TO Trépas. 


NOTES 


Page 3. ALCMAN 650 B.c. He is no longer able to 
keep up with his choir of Spartan maidens in their dance. 
Antigonus of Carystus who quotes this fragment (//Zs¢. 
Mirabil. 23) says that the ‘ceryl’ (xkypvAos) is the male 
halcyon, and that when he grows too old to fly the females 
take him on their wings and carry him, 


v. 12. Green leaves was taken from Bergk’s conjecture 
pidra 6, éprera @ ooaa and I did not care to alter it: but 
the true reading I have no doubt is Schoemann’s ¢ida & 
ép7eta toooa. The MS. gives #dAa te épwera & ooca. 


Page 5. SApPHO 6ooB.c. All the previous English trans- 
lations of her fragments have been collected by H. T. 
Wharton in Sappho (Stott, 1887). 

This poem is quoted by Longinus zepi tous ro. 


v. 7. ws oe yap Fidw Bpoxe’, ws pe puvas ovdev er’ cixe., 

The cadence is the same, and has the same effect, as in 
v. 22 of the next poem, ai d€ ddpa px) déxer’, adda duce. 
The ms. has Bpoxewopne (corrected, seemingly, from {po- 
xéwope), and Bpoxe’, ws we the reading of Hermann and Blass, 
gives us a formula used by poets from Homer, © 294, Y 424, 
to Oppian, Hal. iv. 96 of & ap’ dépapry ws ov, ws éxéxvvto 
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mapapOadév. I would restore it in Callimachus //ecale 
(published from the Rainer papyri by Prof. Gomperz) 
Column I. z. 2: 
ws tov oft] dua wavtes irlerplecav 7d [eAtac|Oev. 

Read ws ov, ws apa raves vrétpecay, as in Matro’s Epic 
parody (Athenaeus 136 d) kwdAjv 8 ws edov, ws erpepov. 
But it was used especially in describing love at first sight : 
Hom. © 294 ws dev, as puv "Epos tuxwas ppévas aupexaduer, 
Theocr. ii. 81 yws ov, ws euavyv, ws pev mepi Oupods iadOn, 
ili. 42 ws idev, ws euavn, ws cis Babiv ddat épwra: and it is 
surprising that no editor of the Lyric Poets or of Longinus 
since should have thought it worth considering in Sappho. 


v. 15. Greener than the grass. ‘The hue of pallor, 
white in Northerners and ashy in the negro, is in olive 
complexions yellowish or greenish; and accordingly com- 
parisons which Greek and Latin used were fale as grass 
(Longus i. 17), or go/d (Catullus Ixiv. 100), or saffron 
(Aesch. Agam. 1110 and others), or dox-wood (Theocritus 
ii. 88 on p. 169, Nicander ’AAcéipappaxa 570, 579; the 
pale Chaerephon was called wvéwos Eupolis /7r. 239, Oapwos 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1413: pallidior buxo Ovid Metam. iw. 134 
and others). 


The Sapphic stanza is merely a development of the 
figures called ‘Glyconic.’ The most usual form of the 
Glyconic is 

idpws KAKX€eTAL TPOMOS : 
another (with the dactyl at the end) is 
a O€ p pws KakxéeTar. 
By the addition of ~ —-— the first becomes the ordinary 
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hendecasyllable, and the second becomes the ‘Sapphic 
hendecasyllable,—which thus includes both forms of the 
Glyconic overlapping one another: 

Glyconic 


> , > ee , 3 , 2 , 
a b€ wp : ipws Kakyéerar : tpopos : be 





Glyconic 
The Glyconic has two forms of close: 
(a) with the dactyl in the first foot 
py pe dviator Sdpva, 
(6) with the dactyl in the second foot 
dapva totvia Oipov. 
So that either of these would be Glyconic : 
(1) py pb avait pyt dviats 
pn pe dviaor dapva. 
Or (2) py pe acaor pnt dvias 
dapva wotvia Odpov. 
In the conclusion of the Sapphic stanza we get both 
these forms of close overlapping, or /e/escofed, as it were, 
into the preceding line: 





Glyconic opening Glyconic close (4) 
py pe agaor pyr oviaore dapva : mwotvia Odpov. 


Glyconic close (a) 


Page 6. Quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus de 
compositione verborum 23 aS an example of that style of 
composition which is yAadupa kat avOnpa, smooth and full 
of colour. It is a style which does not seek to make every 
word stand out conspicuous and prominent, nor yet is it 
content to have them flat and stationary, with long rests 
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between them, but keeps moving with the continuous and 
unresting current of a flowing stream. Its component 
elements are joined as with the texture of a woven web, or 
as the melting together of light and shadow in a picture. 
It delights in soft, luxurious and seductive language ; all the 
words it uses must be beautiful in sound and smoothly 
syllabled; it shrinks from everything that is harsh and 
rough and overbold; and its periods of rhythm must be 
balanced and well marked. The passage is too long to 
quote in full, and translation without comment could not 
well convey the value of its descriptive terms of criticism, 
but it is worth the attention of those who would gather the 
effect which Sappho’s language made upon a Greek ear 
practised in the minute study of expression. He finds the 
beauty of this poem and its charm to arise out of the 
smooth conjunction of its phrases and the alternation of 
the consonants and vowels: hardly a word to harshen its 
melodious diction ; nothing to raise any wave of roughness 
in its soft and flowing stream of sound. 

There is always in the verse of Sappho a directness and 
unlaboured ease of language, as if every lovely sentence 
came by nature from the mouth at once; as though she 
spoke in song, and what she sang were the expression of 
her very soul, the voice of languorous enjoyment and desire 
of beauty : 


My blood was hot wan wine of love, 
And my song’s sound the sound thereof, 
The sound of the delight of it. 


V. 1. mouAdpove: with such a throne as that on which 
Tvparvis sits in Dion Chrysostom 1. p. 69: vWndAorépw Kai 
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Kpeitrove TG Opovw, pupias twas addas Exovte yAudas kal 

duabéoers ypvrod Kal eXéehavros Kat nA€xtpov Kal éBévov kal 

ravrobarav Xpwpatwv twetoutApevw. One might say 
JSewel-throned immortal Aphrodite. 


v. 8. xpvovov is generally taken with zarpos dé dopuov, 
but the position of the word together with the rhythm of the 
verse persuade me that Sappho meant the golden chariot 
which Apuleius Ae/am. vi. 113 says that Vulcan made. 
at Venus, terrenis remedits inguisitionts abnuens, caelum 
petit. iubet construt [instrui Ruhnken] currum, quem a 
Vulcanus aurifex subtili fabrica studiose poliuerat, et ante 
thalami rudimentum nuptiale munus obtulerat, limae tenuantis 
detrimento conspicuum, et ipsius aurit damno preciosum. de 
multis quae circa cubiculum dominae stabulant procedunt 
guatuor candidae columbae, et hilaris incesstbus colla torquentes 
tugum gemmeum subeunt, susceptaque domina laetae subuolant. 
currum deae prosequentes gannitu constrepenti lasciutunt 
passeres; et caeterae quae dulce cantitant aues, melleis modults 
suaue resonantes, aduentum deae praenunciant. cedunt nubes, et 
caelum filiae panditur, et summus aether cum gaudio suscipit 
deam. xpvo7 was her especial epithet, and in Soph. O. C. 
692 (p. 124) she is a xpvoavios “Adpodira. 

v. 10. otpovoi as a rule meant sparrows, and that may 
be Sappho’s meaning here ; but otpovds 7 peyadn or 
AiBuxn or katayatos was the ostrich, and poetry could use 
the word of any fowl. Aeschylus (with an allusion to the 
otpoviot of Hom. B 311 and the Cyfria) caused it to mean 
eagles, Agam. 146: 

Tocov ep evppwv 8é, Kada, 


dpdco.rt Aerrais padepdv AcdvTwv, 
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, > > 4 , 
TaVTWY T aypovopwv piropacrots 
6 a > ‘ ” ‘\ 

pov 6Bpixadow,—eirep tia", 

, ” , a 
Toutwv aiver vpBodra kpavat, 


defia pév, Katapouda dé, atpovddv. 


But, O thou Beauteous One,—for all 

So tender is thy loving care 

For young dew dropping weak and small 
In ravenous lion’s teeming lair, 

And for the suckling whelps of all 

Wild creatures of the wood or field,— 
Yet now, at our most urgent call, 
Vouchsafe to yield ; 

Yield, and fulfil this feathered sign, 

The most part good, yet part malign ! 


The Stymphalian birds are called ozpovoi on a marble 
(Winckelmann Monumenti Antichi 1 p. 85), and in 
Nicander *Adcéiddppaxa 60 and 535 the scholiast takes 
otpovlds Katoxas to mean, not the house-sparrow, but the 
domestic fowl—from which chicken-broth is made. It 
seems therefore as if Sappho might have used the word 
indefinitely, so that you might think not only of sparrows 
but of Aphrodite’s more especial doves, who chariot her in 
Apuleius ; or perhaps of swans, who are harnessed for her 
by the Roman poets: Horace Odes iii. 28. 15, iv. 1. 10. 
Statius Si/vae i. 2. 142, iii. 4. 22, Silius vii. 440. 


1 For 68pixddourreprva, which is meaningless, I have restored 
, sense and metre by a petitionary formula which is used for instance 
here by Sappho (C/asstcal Review, 1901, p. 16). 
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Page 12. SEVERINO FERRARI, Sordalint vi. In 
Italian Lyrists of To-day (1893) Dr G. A. Greene has given 
this translation : 

Of the splendid sun a ray 
Fell on my heart, and will not thence away. 


While o’er thy work half-done 
Thou guidedst with thy hand, my heart’s desire, 
The needle running through the web with speed, 
A golden ray the sun 
Athwart thy tresses interwove; and fire 
Blazed all around: my heart began to bleed :— 
‘A goddess this indeed! 
She must return to heaven: she cannot stay!’ 


Page 17. The choriambic to an English ear sounds 
no more restless than the canter of a rocking-horse, but in 
Greek it was commonly an agitated rhythm. This metre 
was used after Sappho to embody the same kind of troubled 
feeling by Theocritus xxx. in an Aeolic imitation, by 
Catullus 

Alfene, tmmemor atque unanimis false sodalibys, 
and by Horace Qdes iv. to. 


Page 19. v. 6. twos é& tWevs, Ze. tWos e€ vWous, ‘height 
after height.’ Those who have watched the way in which 
a skylark mounts will know what the phrase means. It 
has been most perfectly expressed in a true lyric by 
Mrs Katharine Tynan-Hinkson, Zhe Wind in the Trees 
(Grant Richards, 1898) : 

All day long in exquisite air 
The song clomb an invisible stair, 
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Flight on flight, story on story, 
Into the dazzling glory. 


There was no bird, only a singing, 
Up in the glory, climbing and ringing, 
Like a small golden cloud at even, 
Trembling ’twixt earth and heaven. 


I saw no staircase winding, winding, 

Up in the dazzle, sapphire and blinding, 
Yet round by round, in exquisite air, 
The song went up the stair. 


Page 27. Isycus, sixth century B.C., a passage quoted 
by Athenaeus 601 b. What Cicero says, Zuse. iv. 33. 71, 
maxtme vero omnium flagrare amore Rheginum Ibycum 
apparet ex scriptis, is borne out by the fragments we possess. 
Remark how this idyllic opening shifts without a break and 
works up rapidly into a tempestuous passion. The sudden 
contrast and the stormy vehemence remind one of Hun- 
garian music. 


Page 29. The date of Hybrias is uncertain; it is 
conjectured to have been the seventh century B.c. 

His metre is a combination of Dorian epitrite with 
Ionian logaoedic: and either of these movements, sounding 
in a trained Greek ear, would be at once associated with 
the different moral temper of each race—the Dorian stern 
and strenuous and martial, the Ionian soft and worldly and 
enjoying. The combination of them, therefore, in this 
order, would suggest too-serious Dorian tempered and 
corrected with Ionian gaiety and humour. This was just 
the metre to convey the tone of mock-heroic or burlesque 
or Gasconade. 
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The stanza which resembles that of Hybrias most nearly 
is the Alcaic, and it was equally fitted to express the devil- 
may-care temper of Alcaeus. 

I thought the combination was well suited to the spirit 
of Montrose’s song, and found it could be managed in the 
stave of Hybrias. Analysed, these metres are 

Dorian epitrite 








€or. p.01 TAODTos : péyas : ddpu Kai Ethos 
Ionian logaoedic 
Dorian 
kal TO Kaov Aaoniov mpoBAnpa Xpwros 
Dorian 
, ‘\ 3 Led 4 6 4 
TovTw yap apw ToiTw Hepilw 
Ionian 
TovTw Tatéw Tov : ddiv olvov am apmédw 


Ionian 





tovTw dearoras pvotas KékAnuar. 

So far as metre goes, 7waréw might be scanned either 
mwaté® Or wat: I decided for the former, which repeats the 
opening movement of the two preceding lines. 

The Alcaic: 


Dorian epitrite dactylic 


‘ cal . A 
od xpy Kakoio. : Odpov erutpernv 


Ionian logaoedic 





mpoxowopev yap : ovdev acapevot, 
epitrite 


& Buxxt, pappaxov 8 apurrov 
dactylic 





olvov éveyxapévors : peOvobnv 





logaoedic. 
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Page 32. ‘This piece is by the genuine Anacreon, of 
the sixth century B.c., and is a characteristic specimen of 
that accomplished metrist. It is not much to my taste, and 
I should not have chosen to translate it except for the sake 
of giving the Greek model for the version on p. 35. The 
two pieces certainly have much in common on the surface, 
but there is an ignoble element in Anacreon’s from which 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s innocent and wholesome little poem 
is quite free. 

aut téppata, Hom. X 162. 

Page 37. Polypheme’s song in Acts and Galatea Gay 
derived from Ovid Metamorphoses xiii. 790 seqq., which is 
an expansion of Theocritus xi. 20. 


Page 39. This perhaps is better: 


Could we but see men as they are! 
Could bare the breast, unpin it, 

Hold it apart, and view the heart, 
And read what lies within it. 


Page 43. I have transposed the last two stanzas 
because Greek would rather put the contrast in this way. 
The metre is an arrangement of my own, but it is 
constructed strictly according to the principles which Greek 
composers followed and which I have explained in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies t902 Part u p. 209. The 
first line is Glyconic; the second is extended by the 
addition of w ——, by means of which the latter part be- 
comes Anacreontic. The third line is the same, only that 
the opening is Glyconic of the headless form, as 
Yujv “Ypevar to, 
‘Ypnv ‘Ypeévar o. 
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the whole being like Sappho’s zAnpys pev édaiver’ 
d Telco critic Bit. of Binds ee Nemean, 
yAdooa ppevos e&eAy BaGcias. The fourth begins 
like "yay ‘Ypéevat o, and concludes with three long notes 


in the phrase »U—v-—-, as used in the Anacreontic 
comus song, Cyclops 495: 


eri deuviowst 7 avOos 

xAwavis Exwv Eraipas 

pupoxpirtos AuTapoy Boo- 

tpvxov, avoa dé, “Ovpav ris oiget por;” 
and Sophocles Antigone 813: 

éykAnpov ovr éxwvp- 

pes TH pe TIS Umvos Up- 

vnoev add’ *Axépovte vyuppevow. 


The analysis is: 
Glyconic 


cots 8 av’ vdapy miwv 
Glyconic 
vnpoveav : dpovimws in + mt Kotrnv 
Anacreontic 
Glyconic 


a3 ° a 4 
ovtos : POworwpwaicw wpats 


Anacreontic 
Glyconic close 


pvdAov Kataxapdbeis : ext yh Tecwv Kelrat. 
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Page 48. SimMonipEs’ Danae, quoted by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus de comp. verb. 26, is a passage extracted 
from a longer poem. 

The best commentary on it is in Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Sea 12: Lucian knew this poem of course; and 
he had felt its pathos. Doris asks how Danae behaved 
when cast into the ark by her relentless parent, who was 
unaware that the father of her child was Zeus. Thetis 
answers: ‘For herself she was silent, and submitted to her 
sentence ; but endeavoured to beg off her child from death, 
weeping, and showing it to its grandfather,—a most lovely 
one tt was: but the babe in ignorance of all the trouble, smiled 
at the sea:—my eyes fill again with tears as I remember 
them. ‘ You make me weep too, says Doris. And they 
determine to rescue them: ‘Vo,’ says Thetis, ‘they must 
never be allowed to perish, she and such a pretty babe. 

The careless unconsciousness of a dreaming infant is the 
motive of a charming poem by Victor Hugo in Les Feuilles 
ad’ Automne No. XX. 


Enfant, réve encore! 
Dors, 6 mes amours! 
Ta jeune 4me ignore 

Ow s’en vont tes jours. 
Comme une algue morte, 
Tu vas, que t’importe? 
Le courant t’emporte, 
Mais tu dors toujours ! 


Sans soin, sans étude 
Tu dors en chemin... 
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Page 52. Pinpar, born 522 B.c. For the readings 
of the passage see Bergk’s edition, p. 425: it went on to 
describe the rivers of the damned. 

mpoastiov, a public park outside the city, is the true 
Greek equivalent for wapadewos, paradise, which was a 
Persian word: Photius (s.v. To éveotws) 6 yap mapadeos 
éxi rod mepuratou d€vOpa Kal vdaTa éxovtos. €or dé TOUVO/LA 
Ilepouxov, kat Aéyerar hapda6i. Lucian Vera Historia 23 
eénpeOn aita (for Socrates) dpuoretoy, Kadds Te Kal péyoros 
Tapadeos év TH mpoacteiv, evOa Kal cvyKahadv Tovs Eraipous 
dueAeyeto, Nexpaxadnpeay Tov Torov mporayopevoas. 

With the Greeks it was initiation in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries that gave the hope of life hereafter and admission 
into Paradise. The Mysteries displayed it to the eye, and 
also the other place, where the uninitiated were seen ‘lying 
in the mire.’ Paradise is many times described (for in- 
stance by Pindar again in the second Olympian, by 
Aristophanes in the /vogs 344, 446) and with certain 
constant details. It is always a flowery Meadow, radiant 
with Light—symbolical of spiritual light—wherein the 
blessed walk amid celestial harpings and with wreaths upon 
their heads. But it is pretty here to notice how with all 
this Oriental happiness the Greek is not content to be 
without his games. 


Page 55. Zhe Wisdom of Solomon is the work of a 
Jew who did not use the Hebrew Scriptures but the version 
of the Septuagint, and was imbued with Greek philosophy. 
His ideas are worthy of a finer Greek than the poor prose 
in which he endeavours to express them, and a Greek who 
thought and felt as he did would have written verse. Part 
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poet and religious mystic, part philosopher, part rhetorician, 
he appeared to me, in these respects and in his earnestness 
of temper, to have much in common with Empedocles, and 
I have tried to do the first of these chapters in his manner ; 
venturing, like him, to use bold compounds, @vporedprac 
and oxorddecpos (like Awdderp05 in Aeschylus), and a personi- 
fication, Svvedw, which I think Empedocles would have 
used as readily as the many of that kind that he invented. 
An account of Empedocles is given by Symonds Greek 
Peis Tp. 191. 

The author is moralising on the story of xodus vii.—xii. 


Page 58. Nothing I have ever read has seemed to me 
so strikingly Pindaric as this chapter, for its loftiness and 
vividness combined:—remark especially the noble passage 
on p. 62, with its magnificent image for the word of God. 
The Greek conceptions it recalls are Aeschylus Zhed. 415 : 

Tyhv Avs 
épw médou oxnWacav éuoowv, 
and Homer’s description of "Epes in A 442: 
yr Oiyn péev TpOTa KopvoceTal, aitap erevTa 
ovpava eorypiee Kdpy, Kai eri xPovi Baiver. 

He does not of course write in all respects as Pindar 
would have done; he dwells at too great length upon the 
same ideas: but otherwise his treatment of an Epic 
narrative is very much like that employed by Pindar, and by 
Aeschylus in the first chorus of the Agamemnon. 

The rhythm for a poem of this moral temper must 
of course be Dorian; the arrangement here is that of the 
third Pythian. 


18—2 
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Page 67. BAccHYLipEs (p. 411 ed. Jebb), a fragment. 
Webs of the spider brown: this is the earliest occurrence of 
an idea which has had many imitations afterwards, as in 
Theocritus xvi. 96. Perhaps the latest and most beautiful 
is Tennyson’s in Maud: 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 

Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 

Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 


The sound of the brazen trumpet ts not heard: it became 
a commonplace in praise of Peace that you could sleep the 
whole night long and were not awakened by the trumpet in 
the morning just when sleep is sweetest: Polybius iii. 
p. 433 Schweighduser deity avapvycOjvar rods ovvedpovs dvd7e 
koyzwpévours tov dpOpov ev pev TO or€uw dieyeipovoew ot 
odAruyyes, Kara Se THY eipyvny ot opvibes, a saying quoted by 
Plutarch JVic. 9 together with Euripides Zvechtheus frag. 
xeicOw Sdpv por pirov apdirréxew adpdxvars: Horace Epode 
2.5, Tibullus i. 1. 4. This is the meaning of Aesch. Agam. 
348 ws 8 eddaiuoves, advAaktov ebdjoover macav edppovay 
and how blest! 
Will sleep the live-long sweet unguarded night. 
dgos is the beautiful emendation of Blass for amos: he 
compared Pindar Py. ix. 23 and the Rhesus 543 where the 
soldiers sing 
Géedyer 8 opparos edpav 
Umvos, adurros yap €Ba 
Brehapors mpos dods. 
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Add Anth. Pal. vii. 726 éo7épiov xydov damdcaro 
mo\AaKis Urvov, and Lucian i. 680 éwhéy re bird Kwdwve 


> \ > , a 9 ef 
éfavacras ATOCELOAJLEVOS TOV UTVOU TO OLOTOV. 


Page 69. The Supplices of Aeschylus vv. 58—117. 
From internal evidence it is inferred to be the earliest 
of his surviving plays; the greater part of it is lyric, singing 
like a bird. 

The daughters of Danaus fly over seas from Egypt to 
escape marriage with the sons of their father’s brother 
Aegyptus, which these cousins seek to force upon them; 
and take refuge in Argos, from which they had originally 
sprung. For they trace their descent from the Argive 
priestess Io, the beloved of Zeus himself. Hera, to 
frustrate this amour, transformed Io into a heifer, and set 
over her the all-seeing Herdsman, whose continual goading 
drives her across the Bosphorus, and so, through Asia, into 
Egypt (p. 79). There she gives birth to Epaphus (p. 83). 
It is on these grounds that the Danaids appeal to Zeus and 
to the Argives for protection. 

What the Hellene chiefly prided himself upon, as dis- 
tinguishing him from the barbarian, was respect for Law: 
and there was no law more sacred than that which enjoined 
upon him to revere the petition of a suppliant. This is the 
sentiment to which the play appeals.—The Danaids now 
have just arrived in Argos. 


Pages 72—74. The sublimity of this grand passage 
has been felt even through the imperfections of the text, 
which have caused the understanding of it to be vague. 
The Chorus here, as I have pointed out in my prose 
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translation (Bell, 1900), divides for the moment into two 
parties. A voice cries, O ‘shat it were possible with very 
truth God’s—when a second, recognising a_ proverbial 
aspiration, interrupts with a reply that it is vain. The same 
dispute breaks out afresh at the conclusion of the play 
(1054—1072), where there is an animated altercation be- 
tween the holders of the two opinions. 

Kav oxotw ‘even in darkness,’ where a light should shine 
the brightest: Maximus Tyrius xl. 4 ws yap é& vuxti dds ek 
mupos Tod Ov Huepas pavevtos axpadtepov, bd wodXod Tod 
TEpLKEXULEevov OKOTOUS eAeyxXOpmevor, ev b€ 7Alw 7d adbro auvdpov 
Kal aoGevés mpos avtaywvictnv ioxuporepov. The sense 
has not been understood. 


Page 74. trav azovoy 8 dppoviay, His effortless Harmony; 
the article trav shows that aovov was already its established 
epithet. & dppoviay is my emendation; the Ms. gives 

Bporovo’ Biav 
& ourw efordiler trav azrowov daipoviwv 
NEV OV a Ppovnia Two 
aitobev e& erpagey Eurrac edpavwv ep ayvor, 
with ap altered to av (ze. avw). Aeschylus has the phrase 
again in P.V. 569: 
ourote tav Avds appoviav 
Ovatav 
mapeéiage BovAai, 
‘never shall the devices of mankind transgress the ordered 
Harmony of God. But it did not, as the critics have 
supposed, originate with him. It was Pythagoras who 
first applied it to the ordered system of God’s universe, 
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in which all things work together to one end; and it was 
adopted after him by Heraclitus. Some illustration of the 
present passage may be found in my prose version ; but the 
best of all is in the treatise wept xoopov, attributed in the Ms. 
to Aristotle, and printed with his works. It is couched 
in conventional Pythagorean phraseology: pp. 397—400: 


It ts an ancient and traditional view with all mankind 
that everything takes tts constitution from God and through 
God, and that no nature by ttself ts self-sufficient, when 
devotded of the preservation given by Him. Wherefore some 
of the ancients were led to declare that ‘all this world ts full 
of deities, —all the appearances that we perceive through eyes 
and ears and any sense: a theory becoming to the power of 
deity, but not so to His essence. God is indeed the Preserver 
of all, and the Parent of everything which ts tn any way 
effected in this world ; He does not, however, undergo the toil 
of a working and laborious creature, but employs an in- 
defatigable power, by means of whith He masters even what 
seems far removed....He has no need of contrivance or of 
ministry by others, as our rulers require many hands by 
reason of their weakness ; this ts just the purest attribute of 
the divine—the ability to produce various effects with ease and 
simple motion.... There is one Harmony of all things singing 
and quiring together in the heavens, which from one beginning 
rises and in one close ends, and gives to the whole universe with 
very truth the name of Order {xbcpov], not disorder... This 
then is the postition God holds in the world—maintaining the 
Harmony of all things and thetr preservation....To sum up ; 
as ts the pilotin a ship, the leader tn a chorus, law in a city, 
the general in a camp, even such God ts in the world: except 
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that their rule ts fatiguing, and requires much movement and 
much anxious thought, while His is effortless and painless and 
exempt from all corporeal weakness; seated in an unmoved 
place, He moveth and disposeth all things where and how Hewill. 

cwrnp pev yap ovTws amavTwv éoTi Kal yevérwp TOV 
ébrwodnrote Kata Tovde TOY KOTpOv auVTEAovpevov 6 Geos, 
od pv avtovpyod Kal éxutovov Lwov Kaparov tropevwv, adda 
duvaper xpwmevos atpitw, bc As Kal tov roppw doKovvTwv elvat 
Teplylyvetau....ovdev yap eritexvypTEews aiTd dei Kai tanperias 
THS Tap éTépwv, worep TOS Tap H_iv apxovor THS ToAVXELpias 
dua thv aoGéverav’ adda tottTo Av TO OeoraTov, TO peTa 
pactwvns Kal daAjs Kkwyoews tavtodatas azoteActv idéas.... 
pia O€ €k TavTwY appovia cuvvaddvTwy Kai YopevovTwy KaTa 
Tov otpavov e& évos te yiverar Kal eis ev aroAnyel, KOoMoV 
ervpws TO ovprav GAN’ ovK axoopiav dvondacaca....TOvTOV OvV 
éxeu Tov Adyov 6 Geds ev KOTpwW, TVEXwV THY TOV OLwV apLoviav 
Te Kal owrypiav....xaborov dé, orep ev vni pev KuBepvnrys, ev 
appar d€ yvioxos, ev xopa d€ Kopudatos, ev rode SE vomos, év 
otpatorédy b& nyeuwv, TodTo Geds ev Koopw* aAyv Kal’ dcov 
Tois PeV Kaparnpov TO apxey woAVKiVyATOV TE Kal ToAUpEepyLVOY, 
TO O& GAuTOV arovoy TE Kal Tas KEXwpLTPEevOVY THMATLKNS 
acbeveias’ ev axwytw yap idpypévos mavta Kiel Kal mepiayet 


orov BovAerat Kal O7ws. 
Page 75. For Move onward read Accomplished. 


Page 76 fin. The construction is aro rad’ évoikov yas 
‘by descent from a dweller in this land’: this is the ground 
on which their appeal is based. A copyist, naturally taking 
yas ard tac8 as ‘from this land,’ altered évoicov (which 
I have restored) to €votxo.. 
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Page 79. And corn-abounding region, Aphrodite's reign: 
Syro-Phoenicia, whose great ports supplied the world with 
corn (Isaiah xxii. 3 And on great waters the seed of Shihor, 
the harvest of the river, was her revenue; and she was a 
mart of nations ; Herodas ii. 16), and where Astarte, the 
Xvpia eds, had her famous seats of Libanus and Byblus 
(Pausanias i. 14. 7 Frazer 1 p. 128, Classical Review 1898 
Pe? £92); 


Page 81. Where meet the eternal foes; Typho (the 
typhoon) was in Egyptian theology the embodiment of 
drought and pestilence and all influences harmful and 
malignant ; whereas the Nile was a manifestation of Osiris, 
the beneficent power corresponding to Zeus: see Plutarch 
de Iside et Ostride p. 363D—376F, and Heliodorus 
Aethiopica ix. 9. Typho is at constant war with Nile, 
but never prevails against him; Nile is therefore vocots 
aGixros. Stanley in 1663 observed: Porro hodie in Aegyptia 
metropoli Catra ad primum incrementi Niliaci momentum 
subsidit Pestilentia. Nemo tum moritur, licet pridte quingentt. 


Page 82. Bia 8 amnpavroobevet is my reading for the 
Ms. Bia & amnpavror obéver. 

For the significance of the expression see the note 
on p. 285. 


Page 84. 70 wav pyyap ovpios Zevs: Zeus, the God of 
Heaven or the Sky, was called Zevds ovpios as giver of farr 
weather. Aeschylus uses the title with a mystical application. 


Jb. im apxaés: the language throughout the stanza 
alludes to the functions of the two bodies of legislature 
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at Athens. Measures were originated in the Council 
(BovAy): a bill passing the Council became a zpoBovAeupa, 
which had then to be introduced and submitted for ratifi- 
cation to the General Assembly (éxépeorGar or ciopeper Gar 
eis tTHv éxxAnolav Or Tov dypor). 


Page 87.  Supplices 638. The King of Argos—a 
constitutional monarch, not a ‘tyrant’—has advised his 
people to respect the petition of the suppliants ; and pro- 
tection has been granted by a unanimous vote ‘with high- 
uplifted hand.’ ‘This is the song of thanks the Danaids sing, 
invoking blessings upon Argos. 


Page 89, 1 2. The ‘heavy wrath’ (Bapvs xdros) of God 
is developed into the image of a foul bird sitting heavily on 
the polluted roof, as a pudotwp: see Agam. 1660 in my 
prose translation. 


Jb., 11 1. From this green covert: the olive-branches 
overshadowing their lips. Suppliants—including Heralds— 
carried in their hands a branch of olive wreathed in white 
wool, and their persons then were sacrosanct. This is 
the origin of the proverb ‘to hold out the olive-branch,’ 
and of the white flag still in use. 


Page 94. The MS. dvAdcoo 7 dtizias Tysas is corrupted: 
the true correction may be Butler’s d@vAdooo 7 arpeuaia 
TLLas. 


Page 95, IV 2: this is an elaborate way of saying Le? 
them keep the three great commandments, Honour the Gods of 
thy Country, the Laws of thy Fathers, and thy Parents. 
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Page 97. The third play in the great Trilogy of 
Aeschylus concludes in peace and harmony, with a Recon- 
ciliation which he designed the opening of the Prologue to 
foreshadow. ‘The Avenging Goddesses have been in conflict 
with Apollo. These ancient chthonic deities of Earth and 
darkness, the embodiments of Curse for kindred murder, 
have pursued Orestes, seeking to take vengeance on him. 
But the holy oracle of Delphi, which formerly belonged to 
Earth, is now in the possession of Apollo, one of the new 
Heavenly Gods, associated with the Sun. Apollo—repre- 
senting, we should say, a different human view—has granted 
Orestes purification and protection, and has charged him to 
take sanctuary at Athens. Thither come the Avengers in 
pursuit, and threaten blight and ruin to the land if they are 
cheated of their lawful prey. Athena tries to soothe them ; 
offers them a home in Athens; and succeeds eventually in 
persuading them to accept it. ‘Then they turn to blessing, 
and Athena says their name henceforth is to be called 
Eumenides, Benign Ones. 

The idea in this is of the deepest thought of Aeschylus, 
and was the base, as I believe, of his Prometheus Trilogy. 
Prometheus, who belongs to the old Titan dynasty, rebels 
against the new authority of Zeus: and what he chafes 
against most bitterly are the ‘ wezw-fangled revolutionary laws.’ 
But what the great Law was that Zeus established we are 
told expressly in the Agamemnon, v. 170: 


Zeus, whosoe’er indeed He be— 
In that name so it please him hear, 
In that name let my voice revere 
His matchless deity :— 
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Beside Him is there none but He,— 
I cast, and cannot find His peer ; 
With this strange load upon my mind 
So burdening, only Zeus I find 
To lift and fling it sheer. 


A boisterous One was lord of yore, 
Huge in the ring with challenge blown: 
Him tell we not, so dimly known, 

His date is past and o’er:— 

And who came after, is no more,— 

He met his master and was thrown: 
But Zeus, with heart and voice acclaim 
Victorious His triumphal name, 

And wisdom is thine own! 


Sing praise; ’Z7s He hath guided, say, 

Men’s feet in Wisdom’s way, 

Stablishing fast for Learning's rule 

That Suffering be her school :— 

The heart in time of sleep renews 

Aching remembrance of her bruise, 

And humbler wisdom enters, though the will refuse: 
’Tis force, methinks, in mercy shown, 

Divine Ones bless with on their awful throne. 


That is the school in which Prometheus himself is being 
gradually taught the wise humility; at present he is still 
in the rebellious stage. And it is with this idea that Io 
is introduced into the Prometheus Bound; she too is an 
example of the seeming cruelty of Zeus ; but it is a blessing 
in disguise, for she is to be the mother of the blessed 
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Epaphus (p. 83), and it is a son of Zeus by Alcmena, a 
descendant of her own, that is to set Prometheus free. 
Therefore it is with ‘force benign’ that Zeus possesses her 
(katacyxetov eipevet Bia xticas Supp. 1077). 

So it is with the Avenging Goddesses. Henceforward, 
under Zeus, they are to be regarded as benign (Evevides) 
and salutary ; in accepting them, the citizens of Athens are 
accepting Fear’s deterrent influence from crime: theirs is 
daimovwv yxapis Biatos oéApa ceuvov yuevwv, for, as they 
preach themselves (Zum. 523), cvudéper cwppovetv iro orévet, 
In bowing to their chastening influence, the Athenians will 
be cwdpovodvtes év xpovw (p. 106) like Prometheus. 

In each case the reconciliation is effected by a Mediator 
who is the child of Zeus—in the Prometheus, Heracles, in 
the ELumenides, Athena. 

I have shown in the Journal of Hellenic Studies 1906 
p- 272, that the whole of the procession at the close was 
designed by Aeschylus to be a reflection of the great Pan- 
athenaic pageant. The Panathenaea—‘All Athens’—was 
the National Feast, held under the presiding glory of 
Athena; and the great event was the Procession, scenes 
from which have been immortalized by Pheidias upon the 
friezes of the Parthenon. A most notable feature was that 
not only the Citizens but the Resident Aliens or Denizens, 
perotxot, who had been granted an abode in Athens, were 
permitted to take part in the procession. ‘They were not 
viewed with favour usually, but on this occasion all who 
dwelt under the protection of Athena were united in a 
common spirit of good will. Indeed the Denizens, for 
special honour, were arrayed in scarlet robes (évdeduKdres 
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dowvixiovs xitévas Photius s. v. Sxadas : compare Athenaeus 
639 Cc). This solves the question of v. 1029 pourxoBarros 
evdutots éoOnuaor tyszate—the Eumenides are to be treated 
like the Denizens at the Panathenaea—and explains why 
Aeschylus reiterates the words fvvorxia, perotxia, pérorKot 
and roAirat, agrot, agriKds, an antithesis which the trans- 
lation has not always managed to bring out sufficiently. 
For further details I must refer to my paper in the 7. H. S. 


Page 100. 4%. 947. Tpéot xpovw TeTaypéevw: at the time 
appointed, in due season, and with no untimely birth: Ovid 
Fasti iv. 647: 

et pecus ante diem partus edebat acerbos, 
agnague nascendo saepe necabat ouem. 


lb. The God of Trover: Hermes; an allusion to the 
silver mines of Laurium. For the turn of the sentence 
compare Ovid Fasti iv. 931 where odigo, Mildew, is 
addressed : 
at tu ne viola Cererem, semperque colonus 
absenti possit soluere uota tibi. 


Page 104. v. 991. mpooéprov is my conjecture for the 
MS. tpoowrwrv: /. H. S. 1906 p. 276 note 11. 


Page 106. v. 999. 7pévas is Bothe’s reading for the Ms. 
ypevor, and in my opinion right. The seed of Tantalus may 
be called ‘near to Zeus,’ as being near of kin: Aesch. 
Niobe fr. 162 ot Oedv ayxicropo, ot Zyvos éyy’s: but only 
divinities, I think, would be described as seated near to him. 
mapedpo. Znvds are Aixn (Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 396), 
@éus, Aidds, Maiestas (Ovid Fasti y. 45), and the Fates: 
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‘Eur.’ /r. 620 Kdver b Moipat, Avs aire apa Opovov ayxoratw 
Gedy éLopevar. In Hesiod Zheogony 383 those who are 
‘seated ever by the side of Zeus’ are those whose father 
was Pallas and their mother Styx, the powers Kparos and 
Bi and ZyjAos and Niéky—who was afterwards identified 
with Athena (cf. Bacchylides x. 5, Aesch. Zed. 147, Soph. 
Philoct. 134 Jebb). It is Athena especially who is spoken 
of as sitting by the side of Zeus: Homer Q 100, Pindar 
quoted by Plut. AZor. 617 c 4 be "AOnva haiveras tov TAHT Lov 
dei Tod Aids Torov éxovoa. duappydnv d€ 6 Ilivdapos A€yee’ 
‘ap mvéovTos ate Kepavvod ayxioTta dekiay Kata xXElpa TaTpds 
npevy. She alone is privileged to use her Father’s thunder- 
bolt (Zum. 830, etc.), because she was partly in her origin 
the ‘Tempest (aiyis) and the Lightning, born out of the 
forehead of the Sky. See also Orelli on Horace Odes 1. 
12. 19 proximos tli tamen occupautt Pallas honores, and 
compare the de Mundo in Aristotle p. 397 v. 27. 


Lb. Vv. 1001. owdpovoivtes should perhaps be cw¢po- 
vovvras and begin the sentence: compare the following 
note. 


Page 108. wv. 1018. I see too late that the accepted 
punctuation, given here, is wrong: qavres of kata mroAu, 


IlaAAaédos rokw vépovres is tautology. The sentences should 
be divided thus: 

Xaipete xaipere 8 avbis, ern ditAoilo, 

TavTes ol Kata TTOAW 

daipoves te Kai Bporot: 

IlaAAados woAw véuortes, 

petouxiay 8 ena 


ev oeBovtes, ov Te pepwerbe cupdopas Biov. 
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‘Inhabiting the town of Pallas and holding sacred my 
denizenship therein, ye shall find nothing to complain of in 
the fortunes of your life.’ 


Ib. v. 1027. For it shall issue forth: é&(xour av really 
means 7/ should arrive. 


Page 108. v. 1029. gouwixoBarros évddtos eoOypace 
tyware: the sentence comes abruptly, and we miss the 
object to tyzare. It seems likely, as Hermann thought, 
that something has been lost which contained a reference to 
their new name, Eipevides. 

orws av evppwv: Hesychius Sxadydopor: of pérorkor 
ovtws éexadotvto’ oKadas yap éhepov ev rots Havabynvaios, tva 
ws €UvoLt aptOpavTa, wetéxovTes TOV Oucidv. 

evavdpoicr cvpdopats ‘by fortunes of fine manhood,’—an 
allusion to the contest of etavdpia at the Panathenaea : 
J. 4. S. 1906 p. 274. 


Page 110. init. Bare dd0v & peyada is my reading 
in place of Bar év dopur peyadar: J. 7. S. 1906 p. 274 note 
10. In guActyoe here and in Pirortios edxa Supp. 666 
(p. 88) the original force of the word is intended to be felt, 
desirous of honour. 


Ib. UV. 1045. €s Torov évdaid oikwv is Bothe’s conjecture 
for éo To wav evdaider oikwv. 


Page 113. The Antigone v. 332. Polyneices, son of 
Oedipus, marches against Thebes, from which his brother 
Eteocles had banished him: Eteocles accepts his brother’s 
challenge to a duel, and both perish by each other’s hand. 
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The State decides that Eteocles shall be granted burial 
with full honours; he had been the friend of the State; 
whereas Polyneices had been its enemy, and shall therefore 
be cast out with dishonour to the birds and dogs, and no 
one, upon pain of death, shall bury him (Aesch. Zhed. 
998—1015, Soph. Ant. 194—210). Antigone resolves to 
disobey the State and to contrive some means of giving 
burial to her brother; human justice and the laws of 
a City are variable and unsure, those of the Gods (as 
the Bacchanals contend in Eur. Bacchae g96—1001) are 
eternal and immutable. 

This conflict between duties is a motive running through 
the Seven against Thebes—in which Eteocles is champion of 
the human State—from its opening phrase, avdpes zoAtrat, 
to the end; and it is the situation sketched by Aeschylus 
in vv, 1017—1070 which is developed by Sophocles in 
the Antigone (459—469). 

What occasions these reflections on the marvellous 
contrivances of Man is the discovery that some unknown 
rebel has contrived to cast the dust of burial on the corpse, 
and in so doing has committed crime against the State or 
‘City.’ Like all Sophocles’ lyrics, it is written with a 
brilliant fire and spirit ; but it would be a mistake to regard 
the ideas as having been the poet’s own invention. The 
merit lies—and this is true of Choral Lyrics generally—in 
the proper application of them; in the skill that makes 
familiar tenets an apt comment on the situation, showing 
how accepted morals are exemplified and pointed by the 
present case. The ideas themselves belong to Pythagorean 
philosophy: Man’s weapon is his Wit or Reason; this has 
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given him dominion over the brute beasts and enabled him 
to teach himself the arts of civilization, among which the 
highest is the ordering of a State: but these intellectual 
gifts, or acquirements, may be used for good or evil. The 
train of thought appears most clearly in a fragment of 
Euryphamus the Pythagorean in Stobaeus Flor. 103. 27: 

The nature of Man ts in part reliant on his own dectsion, 
and in part dependent on assistance from the Divine. His 
power of shaping Speech and Reason (doyos), and of con- 
ceiving moral Good and Evil, his being reared erect and 
upright from the earth and looking up to heaven, and his 
capability of concetving the supremest Gods—all this he has 
obtained with God’s assistance: but in possessing will and 
deciston and initiative in himself enabling him either to 
practise virtue or to prefer vice, to seek after God or turn 
Jrom God—these motions lie within his own unaided power. 
And it ts from their choice and preference of virtue or of vice 
that men get praise or blame, and honour or dishonour, at the 
hands of God or Man. For this is the sum of the whole 
matter :—the Divine Power planted Man tn the world as the 
most expensive creature, the image of His own nature and 
the eye of the Ordering of things existent: wherefore Man 
gave names to things, and became their character and stamp ; 
and invented Letters, providing himself with treasures for the 
Memory; and imitated the Ordering of the Universe in 
conciliating by means of Laws and Justice the harmonious 
community of States. For in all the works of Man’s achieve- 
ment there is none so World-beseeming, and so God-worthy, 
as the tuned Conciliation of a well-governed State, and the 
Ordering of Laws and Polity. 
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In the treatment of these ideas by Sophocles some 
points are stressed or coloured for his purpose. For 
instance, where a prose-writer would have said ¢pévyncw, 
he chooses the phrase dvendev ppdvnpa, which suggests the 
proud imagination of the heart, windy in its range and in its 
vanity ; and he plays upon the note escape, hevyew, pedir, 
gvyas, with ominous reiteration. 

Then, as it should, the chorus leads up dramatically 
to the following scene. They have just exclaimed Zhe man 
that doeth it, when the culprit enters under guard—deyond 
all dream ! a woman. 


Page 121. Antigone 781. Various familiar attributes 
of Eros are here touched in Sophoclean manner with 
a delicate allusive hand; Love as a Campaigner—both 
in metaphor and fact, Love that ranges overseas, the 
tyrant Love with empire over all the inhabitants of earth 
and sea and Heaven itself, Love as a Disease, a Madness, 
Love as Law-defier, and a Power Divine and irresistible: 
Plut. Afor. vii. p. 132 of péev yap vocoy tov épwra, oi O 
erBupiav, ot d& paviay, ot dé Oeidv tu Kivnya TAS Woxys Kal 
dapoviov, of & avtixpys Pedy avayopevovow. 

The words rapedpos ev apxais I regard as a corruption, 
probably through a gloss. ‘The idea may be collected best 
from a phrase to which Paul the Silentiary gives a witty 
application in Anth. Pal. v 293, Oerpov "Epws ovk ode 
Bunpaxos: from Simmias in A. P. xv. 24 «ike d€ por Tata, 
@adoocas Te pvxds, xaAdKéos Otpavds te’ | Tdv 8 eyw Exvoordu- 
Tapav wyvy.wov oKatpov, Expivov b€ Geots GOeusras: and from 
Achilles Tatius i. 11 where Love overawes the Judge: év 
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, ~ , > , » > , ‘4 , 
peOopiw Ketwar dvo évavtiwv. “Epws avtaywvilerar kat maryp: 
c . hd > - ~ c 4 , ~ “ , 

5 pev €ornKev aidot kpatayv, 6 d€ Ka@ntar tuproAGy. TOs Kpivw 
\ ‘ > 4 , ‘ , 4 , 4 ‘\ 

thv Siknv; avayxn paxetar kat vow’ Kat Gélw pev cot 
’ > 7, , 4 

dixaoat, tatep, GAN’ avridixov éxw xareTutepov. PBacaviler tTHV 


~~ , 
duxaoryv, eoTnKke peta BedAOv, KpiveTat eta Tupos. 


Page 123. O¢edipus at Colonus, v. 668. Expelled from 
Thebes, the aged Oedipus arrives at Colonus, seeking to 
end his days in Attica. Theseus having granted his 
petition, the Attic Elders sing these praises of their 
country. 

The metre is an elaborated treatment of Glyconic: the 
opening figure evirmov féve tacde ywpas (which occurs in 
the xvuith Ode of Bacchylides) had been developed by 
the ending of the Sapphic, eg. tebvaxny 8 dAtyw “ridedvys: 
see my note on p. 264. In the third stanza there is a shift 
into the animated choriambic. 


Page 127. Sedfengendering: the olive is remarkable for 
sprouting after it has been cut down; Virgil Georg. il. 30: 


guin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu, 
truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno. 


Pliny V.#. xvi. 43. 230. This happened when the 
Acropolis of Athens was burnt by the Persians, and was 
regarded as a miracle. As Herodotus viii. 55 relates the 
legend, Xerxes ordered sacrifice to be offered to Athena 
‘the day after’; and the Athenians, going up to offer it, 
found that the sacred olives had sprouted again ‘a cubit’s 
length.’ This is what Sophocles alludes to, and I think 
there can be no doubt that ‘ Youth’ alludes to Xerxes; 
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for it was notoriously in the ‘insolent rash pride of youth’ 
that Xerxes made his expedition (Aesch. Persae 746, 784, 
13); and lest any one should miss his meaning, Sophocles 
enforces it by using the word répoas to suggest the Persians. 
Probably in Aeschylus Persae 66 rerépaxev péev 6 repo éertoAts 
non otpatos a double play would have been recognised, for 
the scholiast on Hesiod Zheogony 356 explains the name 
Ileponis 61a 7d ard torov eis Torov wepav, and 377 Ilépanv 
TV TOV aotpwy dSiaTepaiwow. 

The colour of olive-foliage is like that of willows,—only 
spiritualized: but it is shifting and elusive, varying with the 
light and what it shows against; on a hill-side in the 
distance it will sometimes look like faint blue vapour. 
In its origin, it seems that yAavxos meant no more than 
sheeny, lustrous; and that too is true of olives; but for 
the blue colour of Athena’s eyes see Frazer Pausanias 1 


p. 128. 


Page 128. ddpov rot peycdov daipovos, the gift of her 
great Fortune. The daipwv, Genius, of a Man or House or 
Country was (as I have explained in the Journal of Philology 
XXX p. 304) a personification of the potpa, Portion, Lot, 
Fate, Luck or Destiny, attached to each at birth; corre- 
sponding precisely to the S/ar assigned him by astrology. 
dABwdaipwv is of blessed fortune; the poets use 6AP.os and 
dA Bos in the same sense, and with the same implications, as 
evdaiuwv and eddapovia; and péyas daiuwv is with them a 
synonym of péyas oABos. The phrases Bapis daimwv or 
Bapvdapovia or Bapeta tixn, heavy (grievous) Luck, were 
developed by poetry into the image of a bird of prey that 
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swoops down heavily (see the note in my prose translation 
of the Agamemnon, v. 1660): and it is out of the ideas 
associated with excessive 6XBos (6ABos dyav raxvvOeis Theb. 
756) that Aeschylus creates the fine personifying image 
in Agamemnon 1469—1485: 
XO. datwov ds éumitvers 
dupacr Kal diupvt- 
owe Tavradidaot,... 
KA. viv op$woas ordpatos yvopny, 
TOV TPLTaXVVTOV 
daipova yévvns THade KikAnoKwv" 
€k Tod yap épws aipatodorxds 
veipitpopeitar, mpiv Katadnéat 
TO Tadaiwv ayxos, véos tyap. 
XO. 7 péyav 7 péyav otkots 
daipova Kal Bapvpnvy aiveis, ped, 
ged, Kakov alvov at7- 


pas TUxas akopéaTov. 


Page 145. v. 4. yéveow: as "Oxeavos was called Gedy 
Or mavtwv yéveots, So Philostratus Vit. Apollon. iii. 34, p. 58 
says 6 aifjp, dv yyeiobar xpy yéveow Gedy etvar. 


Page 147. LEONTIUS, in the reign of Justinian, sixth 
century A.D. 


Page 148. Printed in Lyrics from Elizabethan Song- 
books by Mr Bullen, who justly says (p. xviii) ‘The last line 
is superb.’—All the ideas in this piece, as the translation 
ought to show, are purely and directly Greek. 
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Page 150. Nossis of Locri in Magna Graecia, about 
300 B.C. She was among the flowers in Meleager’s Garland, 
Anth. Pal. iv. 1. 9: 

oiv 8 avayigé mré~as pvporvouv evavOenov Tow 
Nooaidos, 7s deATous Kynpov éerngtev "Epus, 
‘the myrrh-scented flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets 
Love melted the wax.’ Noooida Onr\vywooov, ‘woman- 
tongued,’ Antipater of Thessalonica calls her, 4. P. ix. 26. 

The English poem I have set beside it is given in 
Mr Bullen’s Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-books p. xix, 
and there praised as it deserves. 


Page 153. Or knocked at the door: this was ainmong the 
practices of what, in literature, was a most important 
feature of Greek life—the evel, cduos: see Ar. Eccl. 977, 
Herodas ii. 50, Dioscorides Anth. Pal. xii. 14, Propert. 
i. 16. 5, Horace Odes i. 25. 1, Claudian in Eufrof. i. g2, 
Apuleius de Mag. 75. So much was it a recognised part of 
the game, that @vpoxoretv became a synonym of émixwpaleww 
(Bekk. Anecd. 42. 31, 99. 17, Ar. Vesp. 1253, Aelian WV. A. 
i. 50, Libanius iv. 1006, 1054), and the serenade, rapa- 
kAavoifvpov, was also called xpovoiOvpov or OupoxomriKov 
(Ath. 618c). Considering the annoyance it might cause, 
one is not surprised to hear of it as a punishable offence, 
Ovpoxoradv odAev diknv Antiphanes in Stob. Flor. 116. 26. 

At the end (p. 181 fin.) Simaetha returns to this again 
with fine effect. 


Page 163. From the glossy wrestling-ground: so called 
from the oil used by the athletes, to which we have allusions 
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on p. 167, And on their breasts a brighter than thine own 
heavenly sheen, and in the Dorian oilflask on p. 181. A 
fragment of Achaeus, the tragic poet (quoted by Athenaeus 
414 d), picturing the young Athenian athletes, says of them: 


With bare and shining arms, 
And shoulders gleaming in the bloom of youth, 
Abroad they take their ways, elate with young 
Strong manhood; and their breasts and feet anoint 
With oil most lavishly—no need for stint, 
Such ample store at home:— 


the last touch flattering the pride of Athens in her Olive. 
In Philostratus /magines ii. 32 Padaestra carries a branch 
of olive in her hand, dora€erar dé rov rd gputdv tovtto 7 
Iladaiotpa, éredn adn te apnye Kal xaipovew atte ravu 
avOpwro. Hence of/y in some form became the epithet 
of the palaestra, xaAdv aet Autrowvta kata dpomov Calli- 
machus frag. 141, éAavopdoio radaictpys Manetho p. 89, 
Aurapa here and ‘Lucian’ Amores 3 and 45, uncta palaestra 
Ovid Heroid. xix. ii., nitida xvi. 149, Fastt v. 667, Cic. 
de div. i. 13. 22: and ‘the oil’ came to mean ‘athletic 
games,’ Theocr. iv. 7, Catullus Ixiii. 64, Horace Odes i. 8. 8, 
Cic. de oraz. i. 18. 82. 


Page 165. A Uizard bruised: Pliny Nat. Hist. xxx. 
L5e LAT: 


Page 167. Ordinary Greek morality compelled women 
—girls especially—to remain indoors, and only permitted 
them to appear on public holidays, for religious or state 
ceremonies, or such semi-public gatherings as a wedding or 
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a funeral: but then, if properly attended, they were free to 
go abroad. Hence from Homer downwards (II 180) it 
is on such occasions that the sexes meet and fall in love: 
and when this old Thracian ‘begged and prayed’ Simaetha 
to come out and see the pageant, her design—though the 
poor girl even now has no suspicion of it—was to bring 
about some meeting of this kind. It was the established 
character of the old Nurse to be a go-between in such 
affairs—Phaedra’s nurse, for example, in the Aippolytus, 
and Gyllis in Herodas. 

The homely borrowing of a holiday garment is a usual 
detail; for instance, Eur. £7. 190. 


Page 169. JZ was the colour of box: see the note 
on p. 263. 


Page 175. Zhen with brands flaming and axes. The 
Lover on a Revel often threatens to burn down the door 
or hew it down with axes: Plaut. Bacch. 1118, Herodas ii. 
35, 52, 65, Ath. 585 a, Anth. Pal. xii. 252, Iamblichus 
Vit. Pyth. 112. So Horace, as an old campaigner, Odes 
ill. 26, dedicates to Venus funalia et uectis et arcus oppositis 
Soribus minaces. 


Page 183. As I have borne: aorep bréoray really means 
‘as I have taken it upon me,’ ‘ undertaken’: Alcaeus 15. 7, 
ered mputiot ima Fépyov éorapev 10de. 


Page 187. A Greek girl would not, like a Spaniard, 
wear black, except for mourning; and she would not be 
abroad at all in public view except for some such ceremony 
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as I have thought it necessary to mention in the Greek: see 
the note on p. 296. 


Page 193. Leonrpas of Tarentum, about 270 B.c. His 
epigrams are collected in Brunck’s Analecfa 1 p. 220. 
There is a pretty pastoral charm about this piece.— 
M. Legrand in his Etude sur Théocrite has sought to prove 
that Zycidas in the following Idyll of Theocritus means 
Leonidas of Tarentum masquerading as a goatherd. 


lb. Harvest Home. If any one should wish to see 
what Alexandrian fashions, followed with complete fidelity, 
could produce in the hands of a true artist, I would choose 
this poem of Theocritus to be their representative. Observe 
the novelty of form—new subject for the metre, and new 
combination with the dialect—, the smallness of the scale, 
the finish, the vivacity, the picturesqueness, the variety, the 
unhackneyed freshness of the rustic themes, so quaint and 
homely, some of them, but all in keeping; the description 
at the end, the geographical mention of romantic names, 
the touch of courtier’s compliment, and the literary criticism. 
How rich it is, as Goethe would have said, in mofives ; and 
how many tastes and interests it makes appeal to without 
pedantry ! 


Page 197. ven the lizard in the roadside fence is 
sleeping : I should have said, if possible, zs sleeping in the 
roadside fence. ‘The lizards, as those who have walked in 
Italy will have noticed, lie out basking at the edges of the 
road; but even they, says Lycidas, have now sought shelter. 
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Lb. The tombstone-crested larks: a fable ‘of Aesop’ told 
by Aristophanes in the Birds 471—5, explained that the 
Lark was created before Earth ; his father died, and there 
was no earth to bury him in; but the Lark, not to be 
baffled, buried his father in his head. The same story, ac- 
cording to Aelian 1. H. xvi. 5, was related by the Brahmins 
of the Hoopoe. Prof. D’Arcy Thompson A Géossary 
of Greek Birds p. 97 says ‘The legend, which probably 
includes a solar myth, is very obscure.’ But one might 
reasonably guess that it arose from some resemblance recog- 
nised between the bird’s head and a tomb. Now both the 
Hoopoe and the Tufted Lark are distinguished by a crest in 
the shape of a ridged curve; and if any one inspects the 
funeral orjAar preserved in the Museum at Athens, he will 
hardly doubt, I think, the fable’s origin: many of them are 
surmounted by an ornament precisely like the lark’s and 
hoopoe’s crest. 

Babrius 72. 20 speaks of ‘the lark among the tombs,’ 
and émitvpBiduu here may merely mean ‘tomb-haunting’; 
but I felt at liberty to take my choice. 


Ib. The bidden guest: a variant, adopted in the Greek 
text, says the unbid guest. It was a proverb that 4 friend 
goes revelling to a friend’s unbid, axdXyti Kwpalovow és didrwv 
iro. 


Page 199. Cackling against the Chian bard in vain. 
Theocritus here—or Lycidas at any rate—declares in favour 
of a school, and takes a side in the great literary battle 
of the day. It raged around the name of Antimachus 
(about 400 B.c.) with his huge epic, the Zhebaid. The 
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‘School of Philetas,’ as it ought probably to be called, which 
was most passionately championed by Callimachus, declared 
that this would never do; in these days, all attempts to 
rival Homer were a failure and a folly. Ways in various 
kinds that might be followed had been shown by Hesiod : 
thus Callimachus in an epigram commends Aratus’ astro- 
nomical poem as being Hesiodic both in theme and 
manner, “‘Howdov to 7 aeopa kal 6 tporos. You might 
write, say, Hymns or Elegies or Epigrams or Idylls—Epic, 
Mimic, or Bucolic scenes, like those of Herodas and 
Theocritus—but not long Epics. Apollonius rebelled, and 
wrote his Argonautica; for which Callimachus banned him 
as a heretic, and at the end of his Hymn to Apollo appended 
the following passage : 


Said Momus, whispering in Apollo’s ear: 

I care not for the bard whose verse’s tide 
Spreads not as vast as all the Ocean wide. 
Apollo spurned him with his foot, and said: 
Vast through Assyria’s continent doth spread 
Euphrates ; but he sweeps upon his flood 
Massed, a great drift of filthiness and mud. 
’Tis not from every fount those holy Bees 
Draw water for Demeter’s Mysteries ; 

That which is pure and undefiled they bring, 
A little droplet from a sacred spring, 

The richest bloom and finest.—Lord, farewell; 
And where Damnation is, let Momus dwell ! 


Page 207. ven to the very throne of Jove’s own hall: 
he means the throne of Ptolemy. 
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Page 211. Molon, seemingly, was some proverbial bad 
character, perhaps in Coan legend. 


Page 213. I know one picture which is worthy to be 


set beside this—the Concert Champétre of Giorgione in the 
Louvre. 


Page 215. Zhe uncouth shepherd: Polyphemus. It 


suited the verse to say Anapus hill, but Anapus strictly was 
a river. 


Page 217. CALLIMACHUS lived 260 B.c. at Alexandria, 
where he held some position at the court of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. He was the chief man of letters in his day, 
and his methods, through tradition or directly, have had 
influence on many writers since. Of his surviving work, the 
Hymns, with their elaborate allusions, can no longer make 
the same appeal to us, and he appears to most advantage 
in his Epigrams. The scholar in him tends to overcome 
the poet, and his simplicity to be the simplicity of artifice ; 
but in all he writes there is a force and high distinction. 

Meleager, who made the first Anthology of Epigrams, 
describes the poets who compose his Garland, each of them 
in terms of flowers, with exquisite delicacy and sureness ; 
and among them Callimachus is admirably touched : 

Ov TE pvpTov 
KadAipaxov, otuvpedAod pectov act peAuros 
and the sweet myrtle of Callimachus, 
filled full ever of astringent honey. 
That just seizes the qualities that are so characteristic of 
his manner—the conciseness and packed concentration 
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of his phrase, and his peculiar dry and pungent flavour— 
a sad bitterness, drawn from the irony of the world’s tragedy, 
the disillusionments of life. 

He is apt to produce that effect by the simple statement 
of an antithesis, just as Wordsworth sometimes does, as in 
the two poems on pp. 216 and 218. Heine does it 
frequently, and Browning’s poem too, / wrsh that when you 
died last May, is in that respect Callimachean. Another 
characteristic that Heine and Browning share with him is 
the use of colloquial language and prosaic words, as in the 
epigram on p. 224. Catullus uses it with terrible effect in 
Caeli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, and no one has known 
better than Heine how to makea poignancy more telling by 
the jar of an ironic discord; good examples are the zéde/ 
dran and the fassteret on p. 222. 

Callimachus is so reserved that he is liable to seem a 
little grim and cold: but, lest we should suppose him heart- 
less, there is the tender poem on Crethis (p. 216) and the 
poem on Heraclitus (p. 220). It is by this last that he is 
generally known, through William Johnson’s version : 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead; 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed. 

I wept as I remember’d how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the 
sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake ; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 
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That version, as I well know, is familiar and dear to 
many, and it is with great reluctance therefore that I am 
going to find fault with it; I should have little wish in any 
case to find fault with the author of /ovica: but if one is to 
appreciate the flavour of Callimachus, I must feel that this 
version does not represent it. ‘The characteristic of Calli- 
machus is reserve, even to excess; and this poem, as I read 
it, is the restrained, suppressed emotion of a man in mature 
life. Now Johnson’s version has nothing in it of restraint ; 
on the contrary it is, if anything, effuse in sentiment: the 
original, in fact, is a wz sec, and Johnson has turned it into 
sweet. Callimachus, I think, has given us something rarer 
and stronger and more deeply felt. He hears the news 
just mentioned—merely ei ts, as in ‘Theocritus on p. 180 
—Heraclitus dead: but how much it means to him! what 
dear memories it awakes—his old friend, with whom he had 
spent so many happy hours together....But, he recalls 
himself abruptly, with a bitter exclamation, but all that is a 
thing of the past, ages ago! adda ov pey ov Tetparadat 
ooo, a half-slang phrase like one of Heine’s.—Yes, but 
those sweet nightingales of thine are living still beyond the 
power of Death! Now all those contrasts, or revolts, are 
missed in Johnson’s version ; and Death, he taketh all away 
is not the language of deep feeling. That is my reason for 
attempting to recast it, though I am far from being satisfied 
with the result. Perhaps some other hand may use these 
hints to better it. 

The construction in the first line is és daxpu d€ p’ nyayev, 
a regular phrase. 


Page 218. This epigram of Callimachus has been 
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varied by Meleager 4. P. v. 8 and by Catullus lxx, but 
they are both inferior to the model. 


Page 219. Sans name and sans degree is a proverbial 
quotation from an ancient oracle about the Megarians 
(Theocr. xiv. 49 schol.). 


Page 223. There is no more Callimachean epigram 
than this poem of Heine’s. The ‘old story’ he alludes to 
is this little piece by Moschus, which was worth translating 
for that reason: otherwise Moschus is a later and feebler 
follower of Theocritus. 


Page 229. The Latin version (printed by Schneider 
Callimachea 1 p. 100) was first published by Pithoeus with 
the title Cadllimachi, imagini inscriptum Tovis. It was 
evidently written for a symbolic design of Love proceeding 
from God. Roughly rendered, it runs thus: 


What form is this?—A God’s.—Why turned away ?— 
Our weak sight cannot bear the heavenly ray.— 

And this incorporate form proceeding ?—This 

Is Love.—What, Love with eyes?>—God’s Love, this is.— 
Why folded wings ?—Because he never roves.— 

And shafts turned on himself?--Himself he loves.— 
Why are the shafts unpointed ?—Woundless he ; 

But your love wounds with painfullest agony. 


Is that genuine ? or is it an adaptation ? or a forgery entirely? 
The conceptions at first sight might seem rather to be 
Jewish ; one is reminded in the first couplet of the passage 
in £xodus xxxiii. 20—23 where God reveals His back to 
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Moses, but will not show His face—‘ Thou canst not see my 
Jace: for there shall no man see me, and live. Since the 
beginning of the Septuagint version was made, according to 
tradition, under the first two Ptolemies at Alexandria, it 
would have been accessible to Callimachus ; indeed in one 
of his epigrams a phrase is borrowed, one can _ hardly 
question, from Isaiah: ow art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Star of morning? says Isaiah xiv. 12, mas e&érecev ék Tod 
ovpavod 6 “Ewodopos; Callimachus adapts this to be spoken 
by a lamp dedicated to Serapis at Canopus, és 3° eva heyyy 
aOpyoas pyces, “Eorepe, tas ereces ;’ Regard my lights, 
and you shall say, ‘O Star of eve, how art thou fallen?’ 
On the other hand, I think that Orphic poems—what- 
ever may have been their dates and origins—would have 
been enough to account for the ideas: and scholars pro- 
bably may care to see some passages : 
Human eyes too weak to behold God : Orphic verses (Abel 

p- 144) quoted by Justin. Cohort. 15: 

ovd€ tis eof Erepos xwpis peyadod Bacr7os. 

airov 8 ovx dpow' rept yap védos eornpiKtat 

macw yap Ovyntois Ovytat Kopar eiow ev dacors, 

aobevees 8 ideev Ala tov mavtwy pedéovta. 


Sext. Emp. adv. Gramm. p. 285 yAtov tpdrov éréxew 
gact tov Ivppwva, cal?’ daov 6 Oeds tas THv axpiBds eis avTdov 
arevidovrwv owes apavpor. Cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 3. 12 seqq. 

Love incorporate with God: Orphic verses (Abel p. 202) 
say that Zeus is everything ; He is 

kat Myris, mpatos yevérwp, kat "Epws modvtepmys* 
mavta yap ev Znvos peyadw Tade cwpate KeiTaL. 
H. 20 
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Proclus on Plat. Add. 11 p. 88 év yap TG Aut 6 "Epus 
éori: Kal yap Maris éore rpOtos yevérwp Kal "Epws wodvteprys, 
Kat 6 "Epws zpoeow é« tod Avs Kat ovvuréorn (of one sub- 
stance) TO Adi zpuitws ev Tots voytots: exert yap O Leis 6 
mavortys éoti Kai aBpos "Epws, ws “Opde’s pyor. 

Himself he loves: in Philostratus Vit. Apollon. ili. 35 
p- 58 the Indian sage Iarchas explains that the elements 
came into existence all together; that the xéaos is a living 
creature, and bisexual: atros yap atta Evyyryvopevos Ta 
pytpos TE Kal watpos és THY Cwoyoviay mpatTel, epwrd TE EavTod 
icxet Oepporepov 7) Erepov tu érépov, Os appworre avTov Kat 
évviornow* amekos O€ ovdey eavtd Evpdrer Gar. 

Love that takes not wing, nor wounds: Themistius de 
amicitia p. 281 c, where figures seen in a vision are inter- 
preted by ®povnois: ‘airy pev Aws Ovyarnp “Adjbea- 7 de 
értxAivovoa THY Kehadiv avTn Kai avavavoyevn KadetTar ev 
Evvowa, ypqrar d¢ 4 Beds ait zpos amavta diaxdvw* 1 dé 
matdiov éxelvo TO Gepnvdrepov THS HALKias 6 Ta yYpvoea Eper 
Seopa tatv xepotv”Epws didtas éotiv vrovpyds’ ovK exer OE ovTE 
mTepa ovte BEA, ovTE yap mwéTeTGar BovdreTaL, Kal avaipaKTov 
avuTod TO epyov’ GAN’ otovs av Kadovs TE Kal ayafors Kal ovTwS 
appolovtas idn, tovtovs ovykoA\G Kal ouvdet’ Kai avTod Ta 
Seopa GAvta Kal appyxta wavteAds, Kal povors yavuvtat ot 
dedepevor.’ 

Descriptions of Eros symbolically represented may be 
seen in Athenaeus 562 a—563 cc, Propertius il. 12, Anth. 
Pal. xvi. 194—215 ; and Goettling (quoted by Schneider 1 
448) upheld the genuineness of our epigram, maintaining 
that it was imitated in a picture of Zeus and Eros given by 
Aem. Braun Vorschule zur Kunstmythologie p. 10 tab. XV. 
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The awkward Latin has all the air of being a translation; 
the interlocutory form is Alexandrian (e.g. Poseidippus A. P. 
‘Xvi. 275 On Karpos) though used later too; and the 
antithetic turn of the last sentence—otros* 6 8 upérepos was 
surely the original—that is certainly Callimachus all over. 
tis pvous is a phrase used in riddles, Athenaeus 450 e— 
451 e, by Theodectes of Phaselis on Shadow: 
tis dicts ov? doa yaia péeper tpopds ov daa movTos 
ovte Bpotoiow exer yuiwv avénow dpolav... ; 
Antiphanes on a Letter: 
eott dvows Ondeva Bpéhyn culovo’ vd KoAzots. 
ovxi TiTpwoKes AS IN an epigram given by Bandini 
Biblioth. Laurent. Catal. u p. 336: 
pevyete Tosopdpov Tovtov Tov “Epwra: titpwcKer’ 
Kal TovTov mepacl cwpata mavta Bédn. 
Lucian i. 251, Xen. AZem. i. 3. 13. 


Kal mepuwdvvinv with turpwoKet as daxvet 8 ovK aAXdws 7) 
Gavarnpopinv Maecius A. P. v 114. 


Page 232. Ait fuisse is a Graecism not only in grammar 
but in the use of az¢, which is @yoiv, a word in which 
inanimate or voiceless things express their intention or 
significance: it is frequent in Philostratus /magines and 
may be traced back through Theocritus i. 50 and Calli- 
machus A. /. vi. 147 to Xenophanes i. 5. 


Page 241. MELEAGER was by birth a Syrian of 
Palestine, born at Gadara, which in those days was a home 
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of the most refined Greek culture—a Syrian Athens, as he 
speaks of it himself : 
vacos ¢ua Opérreipa Tupos, watpa dé pe TeKvot 
"ArOls ev “Acovpios varopeva, Tadapa. 
His manhood was spent at Tyre and his old age in Cos. 
An appreciative account of him is given by Symonds 
Greek Poets UW p. 314. 


Page 243. Zhe wreath I wore: Propertius il. 34. 


59: 
Me iuuet hesternis positum languere corollis, 
quem tetigit iactu certus ad ossa deus. 


But Meleager may have meant The wreath she wore. 


Page 253. PHitopemus the Epicurean philosopher, 
also of Gadara, lived at Rome in Cicero’s time. 


Page 255. PauLus SILENTIARIUS at the Byzantine 
court about 500 A.D. 


Page 259. Lucian, about 120—200 A.D. 
Page 261. ProLemy the astronomer, about 150 A.D. 


PaLuapas, in the latter part of the fourth century A.D. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH 


Aeschylus Supplices 69, 77, 87, Eumenides 97, Agamemnon 
267, 283, Notes 277—288 

Alcman 3 

Anacreon 33, Note 271 

Anonymous 39, 43, 259 

Bacchylides 67, Note 276 

Callimachus 217, 219, 221, 225, 304, Hymn to Apollo 300, 
Notes 301—307 

Catullus 229, 233 

Horace 237 

Ibycus 27 

Leonidas of Tarentum 193 

Leontius 147 

Lucian 259 

Meleager 227, 241, 243, 245, 249, 251, 257 

Moschus 223 

Nossis 151 

Palladas 261 

Paul the Silentiary 255 

Philodemus 253 

Pindar 53, Note 274 

Plato 147 

Praxilla 33 

Ptolemy 261 

Sappho 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 17, Notes 262—268 

Simonides 47, 49, 51, Note 273 

Sophocles Antigone 113, 121, Oedipus at Colonus 123, Notes 
288—294 

Theocritus The Magic Wheel 153, Harvest Home 193, Notes 
295—301 


TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK 


Blake 145 

Byron 41 

Callimachus 229, Note 304 

Catullus 247 

Come, Landlord, fill the flowing bowl 43 
Ferrari 13 

Gay 37 

God save the King 45 

Heine 223, 225, 245, 247, 251, 253, 255 
Herrick 259 

Hogg 35 

Victor Hugo 185 

Landor 221, 227 

Love winged my hopes 149 

Montrose 29 

O Love, they wrong thee much 151 
Omar Khayydm (FitzGerald) 39 
Quarles 261 

Sir Philip Sidney 249 

Shakespeare 131, 133, 137 

Shelley 17, 19 

Tennyson 47 

John Webster 139 

Wisdom of Solomon 55, 59, Note 273 
Wordsworth 217, 219 
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